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SPECIAL NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Adverting to articles and correspondence 
destined for the pages of the Turosorutst, we 
would call the attention of intending contri- 
butors to the following instructions :— 


(T.) No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion, 
even though they may be signed “ A Theosophist.” 


(II) Any contributor not desiring his name to be made pub- 
lic, should give the necessary intimation to the Editor when for- 
- warding his contribution, 


(III) Contributors are requested to forwurd their articles, 
tn the early part of the month, so as to allow the Editor plenty 


of time for correction and disposal in the pages of the Tutoso- 
puis. 


(IV.) All correspondence to be written on one side of the 
paper only, leaving clear spaces between lines and a wide margin, 


The Editors disclaim responsibility for opinions expressed by 
contributors in their articles, with some of which they ayree, with 
others not. Great latitude is allowed to correspondents, and 
they alone are accountable for what they write, The journal is 
offered as a vehicle for the wide dissemination of facts and 
opinions connected with the Asiatic reliyions, philosophies and 
sciences, All who have anything worth telling are made welcome, 
and not interfered with. Rejected MSS. are not returned. 


Stee eect oe 
+. MISTAKEN NOTIONS. 


The Psychological Review, kindly taking notice of our 
misguided journal, has the following in its November 
number. “ The present number (of the Tuzosornist for 
August 1882) is rich in interesting matter, which, 
whether one agrees with it or not, is good reading. The 
letters of “A. P. S., originally contributed to Light, 
are reproduced.” The words in italics call for an expla- 
nation. “A. P.§.’s” Letters, written at the express 
desire of his friend and Teacher, “ Brother” 
with a view to disseminating esoteric Arhat d 
giving u correcter insight into the said abstruse philo- 
sophy, were not “ originally contributed” either to Light 
or the Theosophist alone, but simultaneously sent to both, 


Koornoomt, 
octrines and 


to London and Bombay. They appeared in our Magazine 
three or four weeks earlier than in our English contem- 
porary, and were so timed as to avoid interference with 
each other. Thus, since “A. P. Ss” Tetters under 
notice appeared in Light nearly at the same time as the 
Theosophist reached London, they could not have been 
“ reproduced” from that paper (though, certainly, much 
of the Light reading is worth copying), but were printed. 
from the writers original manuscripts. Had it been ‘a 
question of any other article, we would not have gone 
out of our way to contradict the statement. But since it 
concerns contributions doubly valuable owing to the 
source of their original emanation, and the literary emi- 
nence of their writer—a most devoted and valued 
Theosophist—we feel it our duty to notice and correct 
the misconception. 

Another and still more curious mistake concerning our 
paper is found ir the same excellent periodical. Among 
the advertisements of Works published by the Psychologi- 
cal Press Association, we find a few lines quoted from our 
Journal’s review of “ The Perfect Way,” and, after the 
title of our publication, an explanatory parenthesis in 
which our periodical is described as a— Buddhist 
organ !” This is a puzzle, indeed. As every reader of 
our Magazine knows, of all religions Buddhism has been 
the loast discussed in the Tuxosopuistr, mainly from 
reluctance to seem partial to our own faith, but in part also 
because Buddhism is being more elucidated by Western 
scholars than any other ancient religion and has there- 
fore least of all needed our help. The Northern Bud- 
dhist, or esoteric Arhat doctrine, has little in common 
with popular, dogmatic Buddhism. It is identical— 
except in proper names—with the hidden truth or esoteric 
part of Adwaitism, Brahmanism, and every other world- 
faith of antiquity. It is a grave mistake, therefore, and 
a misrepresentation of the strictly impartial attitude of 
our paper to make it appear as the organ of any sect. It 
is only the organ of Truth as we can discover it. It never 
was, nor will it ever become,the advocate of any particular 
creed. Indeed, its policy is rather to demolish every 
dogmatic creed the world over. We would substitute for 
them the one great Truth, which—wherever it is, must of 
necessity be one—rather than pander to the superstitions 
and bigotry of sectarianism, which has ever been the 
greatest curse and the source of most of the miseries in 
this world of Sin and Evil. We are ever as willing to 
denounce the defects of orthodox Buddhism as those of 
theological Christianity, of Hinduism, Parseeism, or of 
any other so called “ world-religion.”? The motto of 
our Journal “ There is no Religion higher than Truth,” 
is quite sufficient, we think, to put our policy outside 
the possibility of doubt. If, our being personally an 
adherent to the Arhat school be cited, we repeat again 
that our private belief and predilections have nothing to 
do whatever with our duty as editor of a Journal, which 
was established to represent in their true light the many 
religious creeds of the Members of the Theosophical 
Society ; nor have we any more right as a Founder of that 
Society or in our official capacity of Corresponding 
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Secretary—with which office we have been invested for 
life—-to show greater partiality for one creed than for 
another. This would be tu act upon false pretences. Very 
true, we sincorely believe having found the Truth; or 
what is only, perhaps, all of the Truth that we can grasp; 
bat so does every honest man with regard to his religion 
whatever it may be. And since we have never set 
ourself up as infallible ; nor allowed our conceit to puff ont 
our head with the idea that we had a commission, divine 
or otherwise, to teach our fellow-men, or knew more 
than they ; nor attempted a propaganda of our religion ; 
but, on the contrary, have always advised people to 
purify, and keep to, their own creed unless it should be- 
come impossible for them to make it harmonize with what 
they discovered of the Trnth,—in which case it is but 
simple honesty demanded by a decent sense of self-res- 
poct to confess the change and avoid shamming loyalty to 
defunct beliefs—we protest most emphatically against the 
Psychological Review's making our Magazine an organ 
for Buddhist priests or any other priests or pedants to 

lay their tunes upon. As well call ita Russian Journal 
becaans of the nativity of its editor ! 


——o—— 
t A PERSONAL AND AN IMPERSONAL GOD.” 


By T. Sussa Row, (B. A., B. 1L.) E.T.S. 


A LETTER signed by H. X. has appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Theosophist under the heading abovemen- 
tioned containing some observations on “ the Theoretical 
Questions of Personal, Impersonal, and No God.” Any 
thing like an intelligent discussion of these questions is 
beset with almost insurmountable difficulties; and it is 
not likely that any one, who has not exactly defined to 
himself what is knowable to man and what is unknow- 
able by a careful examination of the nature of man and 
his latent powers, will ever be profited by devoting any 
portion of his time to speculations concerning 
theso subjects. Jesus declared that nobody had 
ever seen the father ; Buddha was silent when he was 
questioned about the nature of tha Absolute and the 
Infinite, and our Sankarachariar said that all that was 
written on these questions only revealed the depth of 
human ignorance. But mankind have never ceased to 
speculate on those questions. ‘Thousands of conflict- 
ing hypotheses have come into existenca by reason of 
these speculations : disputants'have never ceased quarrel- 
ling about them and the human race has divided itself 
into hundreds of warring sects on account of their diffe- 
rences of opinion in theoretical Metaphysics. If, as is 
stated by H. X, differences of opinion on matters “ Spiri- 
tual’ are inevitable, there must be an irrepressible 
desire in the human being to grapple desperately with 
the unknowable and unknown without knowing any- 
thing about the real capabilities of his own powers. The 
generality of the public (at least in this country) are 
accustomed to associate every religious and social 
movement with some particular belief regarding the 
subject under consideration. In théir opinion every 
system of philosophy, science, or ethics which “doos not 
inculcate some particular doctrine with respect to the 
problems in question is necessarily imperfect. ‘Ihe 
importance of every religious movement, the usefulness 
of every association and the valuo of every philosophical 
system is always estimated by them in connection with 
such belief or doctrine. An association, like the Theo- 
sophical Society, composed of various religionists and 
established for the purposes of religious and scientific 
enquiry, is a novelty to them, Consequently, enquiries 
are constantly being made regarding the views of the 
founders of the Theosophical Society and our great 
Teachers of the Himavat about the questions under 
consideration. It is represented to them by some people 
that they are Nastikas. When the great mass of the 


people are unaccustomed to philosophioal enquiry and pre- 
cise modes of thinking, the charge of Atheism is sufficient 
to lower in their estimation any particular individual or 
association. When any man’s Atheism is condemned 
almost without hearing no particular connotation is hard- 
ly ever attached to the word; but it is associated with 
alarge cluster of vices and deformities. Jtis highly 
desirable therefore to state to the public in clear langu- 
age the doctrine of the Arhat philosophy regarding the 
problem in question and point out snch misconceptions 
as are likely to arise from a perusal of the letter under 
review. Before proceeding further, I beg to inform my 
readers that in his letter H. X. speaks of the doctrine. 
under the heading of impersonal God and introduces 
the Arhat doctrine under that of Atheism. It would 
have been better if he had referred to these two sys- 
tems of philosophy under their proper designations. 
The general public have not yet accepted any one 
definition of the so-called impersonal God, and 
the word atheism,as above stated conveys but a very 
vaguo idea. Without attempting, therefore, to ascer- 
tain the significance of the same, I shall state the 
general principles of the Adwaita and the Arhat doc- 
trines on the subject under consideration and leave it to 
my readers to decide whether they indicate a belief in a 
personal or an impersonal God, or whether they amount 
to Atheism. l 

I shall here request my readers (such of them at least as 
are not acquainted with the Cosmological theories of the 
Idealistic thinkers of Kurope) to examine John Stuart 
Mill’s Cosmological theory as explained in his examina- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, before at- 
tempting to understand the Adwaita doctrine ; and I beg 
to inform them beforehand that in explaining the main 
principles of the said doctrine, I am going to use, as 
far as it iş convenient to do so, the phraseology 
adopted by English psychologists of the Idealistic 
School of thought. In dealing with the phenomena 


of our present plan of existence John Stuart Mill 
ultimately came to the ¢éonclusion that matter or 
the so called external phenomena are but the 


creation of our mind ; they are the mere appearances of 
a particular phase of our subjective self, and of our 
thoughts, volitions, sensations and emotions which in 
their totality constitute the basis of that Ego. Matter 
then is the permanent possibility of sensations; and the 
so called Laws of matter are, proporly speaking, the Laws 
which govern the succession and co-existence of our 
states of conciousness, Mill further holds that proper- 
ly speaking there is no nominal Ego. The very idea of 
a mind existing separately as an entity distinct from 
the states of consciousness which are supposed to inhere 
in it, is in his opinion illusory, as the idea of an external 
object which is supposed to be perceived by our senses, 

Thus the ideas of mind and matter, of subject and 
object, of the Ego and external world, are really evolved ` 
from the aggregation of our mental states which are only 
realities so far as we are concerned. 

The claim of our mental states or states of conscious- 
ness is “a double-headed monster’ according to 
Professor Bain, which has two distinct aspects, one objec- 
tive and the other subjective. Mr. Mill has paused here 
confessing that psychological analysis did not go any 
farther, the. mysterious link which connects together the 
train of our states of consciousness and gives rise to our 
Ahankaram in this conditidn of existence, still remains 
an incomprehensible mystery to Wéstern psychologists, 
though its existence is but dimly perceived in the 
subjective phenomena of memory and expectation. 

On tho other hand the great physicists of Europe are 
gradually coming to the, conclusion* that mind is the 
product ofmatter, or that it is one of the attributes ofmatter 
in some of its conditions. It would appear, therefore, from 


# See Tyndall’s Belfast Address,—s. R, 
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the speculations of Western psychologists that matter ig 
evolved from mind and that mind is evolved from matter, 
These two propositions are apparently irreconcilable, 
Mill and ‘l'yndall have admitted that Western -science is 
yet unable to go deeper into the question. Nor ig it 
likely to solve the mystery hereafter, unless it calls East- 
ern occult science to its aid and takes a more compre- 
hensive view of the capabilities of the real subjective 
self of man and the various aspects of the great objective 
universe. The great Adwaitee philosophers of ancient 
Argavarta -have examined the relationship between 
subject and object in every condition of existence in this 
solar system in which this differentiation is preseuted. 
Just as a human being is composed of 7 principles, 
differentiated matter in the solar system exists in 7 
different conditions. Those different states of matter 
do not all come within the range of our present ob- 
jective consciousness. But they can be objectively 
perceived by the spiritual ego in man. To the liberated 
spiritual mind of man, or tothe Dhyan Chohans, every 
thing thatis material ia every condition of matter is an 
object of perception, Further, Pragna or the capacity 
of perception exists in 7 different aspects corresponding 
to the 7 conditions of matter, Strictly speaking, there are 
but 6 states of mattor, the so called 7th state being the 
aspect of Cosmic matter in its original undifferentiated 
condition. Similarly there are 6 states of differentiated 
Pragna, the seventh state being a condition of perfect un- 
consciousness. By differentiated Pragna, I mean the con- 
dition in which Pragna is split up into various states of 
consciousness, Thus we have 6 states of consciousness, 
either objective or subjective for the time being as the 
case may be, and astate of perfect unconsciousness which 
is the beginning and the end of all conceivable states 
of consciousness, corresponding to the states of differen- 
tiated matter and its original undifferentiated basis which 
is the beginning and the end of all Cosmic evolutions. It 
wilt be easily seen that the existence of consciousness is 
necessary for the differentiation between subject and 
object. Hence these two phases are presented in 6 
different conditions, and in the last state there being no 
consciousness asabovestuted, the differentiation inquestion 
ceases to exist. The number of these various conditions 
is different iu some systems of philosophy. But whatever 
may be the number of divisions, they all lie between per- 
fect unconsciousness at one end of the line and our pre- 
sent state of consciousness or Bahirpragna at the other 
end. To understand the real nature of these different 
states of consciousness, I shull request my readers to 
compare the consciousness of the ordinary man 
with the consciousness of the astral man, and again 
compare the latter with the consciousness of the 
spiritual Ego in man. In these three conditions the 
objective Universe is not the same. But the differ- 
ence between the Ego and the non-ligo is common 
to all these conditions. Consequently, admitting the 
correctness of Mill’s reasoning as regards the subject and 
object of our present plun of consciousness, the great 
Adwaitce thinkers of India have extended the same reason- 
ing to other states of consciousness, and came to the con- 
clusion that the various conditions of the Ego and the 
Non-Ego were but the appearances of one and the same 
entity—the ultimate state of unconsciousness. This entity 
is neither matter nor spirit; it is neither Ego nor non- 
Ego ; and it is neither object nor subject, In the language 
of Hindu philosophers it is the original and eternal com- 
bination of Purusha and Prakriti. As the Adwaitees hold 
that an external object is merely the product ofour 
mental states, Prakriti is nothing more than illusion, and 
Purash is the only reality ; it isthe one existence which 
remains eternal in this universe of Ideal. ‘his entity 
then is the Varabrahmam of the Adwaitees. Even if 
there were to be a personal God with any thing 
like a material upadi (physical basis of whatever 
form), from the stand-point of an Adwaitee there 
will be ag much reason to doubt hig nominal 


existence as there would be in the case of any 
other object. In their opinion, a conscious God cannot 
be the origin of the universe, as his Ego would be the 
effect of a previous cause, if the word conscious conveys 
bat its ordinary meaning. ‘They cannot admit that the 
grand total of all the states of consciousness in the 
universe is their deity, as these states are constantly 
changing and as cosmic idealism ceases during Pralaya. 
There is only one permanent condition in the universe 
which is the state of perfect Unconsciousness, bare chida- 
kasum in fact. 


When my readers once realize the fact that this 
grand universe is in reality but a huge aggregation of 
various states of consciousness, they will not be surpris- 
ed to find that the ultimate state of unconsciousness 
is considered as Parabrahmam by the Adwaitees. ; 

Theidea of a God, Deity, Iswar, or an impersonal’ God 
[if consciousness is one of his attributes] involves the 
idea of Ego or non-Ego in some shape or other, and as 
every conceivable Igo or non-Ego is evolved from this 
primitive element [I use this word for want of a better 
one] the oxistence of an extra-cosmic god possessing 
such attributes prior to this condition is absolutely in- 
conceivable. Though I have been speaking of this ele- 
ment as the condition of unconsciousness, it is, properly 
speaking, the chidakasam or chinmatra of the Hindu 
philosophers which contains within itself the potentiality 
of every condition of“ Pragna,’’? and which results as 
conciousness on the one hand and the objective universe 
on the other, by the operation of its latent chichaktt 
[the power which generates thought}. i 


(To be continued). 
ee 
THE BUGBEARS OF SCIENCE. 


Tus fanaticism of blank nogation is often more tena~ 
cious, more dangerous, and always far harder to deal with, 
and to combat, than that of mere assumption. Hence— 
as a result justly complained of—the gradual and steady 
crumbling of old and time-honoured ideals; the daily 
encroachment, and growing supremacy of the extreme 
physico-materialistic® thought; and a stubborn oppo- 


* The expression “ physico-materialism,” as well as its pondant 
“ gpirito ” or “ metaphysico-materialism,” may be newly coined 
words, but some such are rigorously necessary in a publication 
like the Theosophist and with its present non-English editor. If they 
are not clear enougb, we hope U. C. M. or some other friend will 
suggest better. In one sense every Buddhist as well ag every 
Occultist, and even most of the educated Spiritualists, are, strict. 
ly speaking, Materialists, The whole question lies in the ulti. 
mate and scientific decision upon the nature or essence of Forcr. 
Shall we say that Force is—Spirit, or that Spirit is—a force? Isg 
the latter physical or spiritual, Matter or SPIRIT P If the latter 
is something—it must be material, otherwise it is but a pure ab- 
straction, a no-thing. Nothing which is capable of producing an 
effect on any portion of the physical,—objective or subjective— 
Kosmos can be otherwise than material. Mind—whose enormous 
potentiality is being discovered more and more with every day, 
could produce no effect were it not material; and believers in a 
personal (God, have themselves either to admit that the deity in 
doing its work has to use material force to produce a physical 
effect, or—to advocate miracle, which is an absurdity. As A.J. 
Manley, of Minnesota, very truly observes in a letter :— 

“Tt has ever been an impossibility with me to realize or com- 
prehend an effect, which requires motion or force, as being 
produced by “nothing.” The leaves of the forest are stirred by 
the gentlest breeze, and yet withhold the breeze, and the leaves 
cease to move, While gas coutinnes to escape from the tube, 
apply the match and yoo will have a brilliant light ;cut off the 
supply and the wonderful phenomenon ceases. Place a magnet 
near a compass, and the needle is attracted by it; remove the 
former and the needle will resume its normal condition, By 
will-power the mesmerist compels his subject to perform various 
feats, but who becomes normal again when the willis withdrawn. 

“J have observed in all physical phenomena, that when the 
propelling force is withdrawn, the phenomena invariably cease. 
From these facts, Linfer that the producing causes must be 
material, though we do not see them. Again, if these pheno- 
mena were produced by “nothing,” it would be impossible to 
withdraw the producing force, and the manifestations would 
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sition to, and ignoring by, the major portion of Western 
society, of those psychological facts and phenomena 
advocated by the minority and proved by them as con- 
clusively as a mathematical equation. Science, we are 
often told, is the necessary enemy of any and every 
metaphysical speculation, as a mode of questioning nature, 
and of occult phenomena under all their Protean forms ; 
hence—of Mrsmertsm and Homa@oraruy among the rest. 

It is grossly unfair, we think, to lay the blaine so 
sweepilgly at the door of genuine science. True science— 
that is, knowledge without bigotry, prejudice, or egotisin 
—endeavours but to clear away all the rubbish accu- 
mulated by generations of false priests and philosophers. 
Sciolism—that is, superficial learning, vain, narrow-mind- 
edand selfishly bigoted—unable to discern fact from false 
appearances, hke a dog barking at the moon, growls at 
the approach of everything outside the limits of the 
narrow area of her action. True Science sternly enforces 
the discrimination of fact from hasty conclusion, and 
the true man of science will hardly deny that, of 
which the remotest possibility has once been demonstrat- 
ed to him. It is but the unworthy votaries of science, 
those who abuse her name and authority and degrade 
her by making of her a shield behind which to give 
free sway to their narrow preconceptions, who alone 
ought to be held answerable for the suppressio veri that 
isso common. To such is it that applies the pungent 
remark, recently made by a German physician. ‘ he who 
rejects anything à priort and refuses it a fair trial, is 
unworthy of the name of a man of science; nay, even of 
that of an honest man.” [G. Jaeger. ] 

The remedy best calculated to curean unprejudiced man 
of science of a chronic disbelief, is the presentation to him 
of those same nnwelcome facts he had hitherto denied 
in the name of exact science as in reconciliation with 
that science, and supported by the evidence of her own 
unimpeachable laws. A good proof of this is afforded 
in the list of eminent men who, if they have not alto- 
gether passed ‘ with arms and baggage” to the “ ene- 
my’s”’ camp, have yet bravely stood up for, and defend- 
ed the most phenomenal facts of modern spiritualism, 
as soon as they had discovered them to be a scientific 
reality. It needs no close observer, but simply an 
unbiassed mind, to perceive that stubborn, unintellectual 
scepticism, that knows no middle ground and is utterly 
unamenable to compromise, is already on the wane. 
Biichner’s and Moleschott’s gross conceptions of matter, 
have found their natural successor in the ultra vagaries 
of Positivism, so graphically dubbed by Huxley as “ Ro~ 
man Catholicism minus Christianity,’ and the extreme 
Positivists have now made room for the Agnostics. Nega- 
tion and physico-materialism are the first twin progeny 
of young exact science. As the matron grows in years 
and wisdom, Saturn-like, she will find herself compelled 
to devour her own children, Uncompromising physico- 
materialism is being driven to its last entrenchments. 
It sees its own ideal—if an insane desire to convert 
everything that exists within the area of our limited 
visible universe into something that can be seen, felt, 
tasted, smelt, measured, weighed and finally bottled 
by the aid of our physical senses may be called an 
£ jdeal”—vanishing like a mist before the light of 


never cease. Indeed, if such manifestations ever existed, they 
must of necessity be perpetual.” 

Concurring fully with the above reasoning,it thus becomes of the 
utmost necessity for us, and under the penalty of being constantly 
accused of inconsistency, if not of flat contradictions, to make a 
well marked difference between those matertalists who, believing 
that nothing can exist outside of matter in however sublimated 
a state the latter yet believe in various subjective forces un- 
known to, only because as yet undiscovered by, science; rank 
sceptics and those transcendentulists who, mocking at the majesty 
of truth and fact fly into the face of logic by saying that “ nothing 
is impossible to God ;” that hois an extra-cosmic deity who 
created the universe out of notbing, was never subject to law, 
and can produce a miracle outside of all physical law and 
whenever it pleases him, &e,—Zd. 


awkward fact, and the daily discoveries made in the 
domain of invisible and intangible matter, whose veil 
is being more and more rent with every such new 
discovery. ‘The grim ideal is receding farther and 
farther; and the explorers into those regions where 
matter which had been hitherto made subject to, and 
within the scope of the mental perceptions of, our 
physical brain escapes the control of both and loses 
its name—are also fast losing their footing. Indeed, 
the high pedestal on which gross matter has hitherto 
been elevated, is fairly breaking down. Dagon’s 
feet are crumbling under the weight of new facts 
daily gathered in by our scientific negators ; and while 
the fashionable idol has shown its feet of clay, and its 
false priests their “face of brass,’ even Huxley and 
Tyndall, two of the greatest among our great men of 
physical science, confess that they had dreamed a dream, 
and found their Daniel (in Mr. Crookes) to explain it by 
demonstrating “Radiant matter.’ Within the last few 
years a mysterious correlation of words, a scientific 
legerdemain shuffling and shifting of terms, has occurred 
so quietly as to have hardly attracted the attention of the 
uninitiated. If we should personify Matter, we might say 
that it awoke one fine morning to find itself transformed 
into Force. Thus, the stronghold of gross physical 
matter was sapped at its very foundation; and were Mr. 
Tyndall thoroughly and unexceptionably honest, he ought 
to have paraphrased by this time his celebrated Belfast 
manifesto, aud say, ‘“‘ In Force I find the promise and 
potency of every form of life.” From that time began 
the reign of Force and the foreshadowing of the gradual 
oblivion of MATTER, so suddenly obliged to abdicate its 
supremacy. ‘I'he Materialists have sileutly and unosten- 
tatiously transformed themselves into Energists. 

But the old fogies of Conservative Science will not be 
so easily entreated into new ideas. Having refused for 
years the name of Force to Matter, they now refuse to 
recognize the presence of the former—even when legiti- 
mately recognized by many of their eminent colleagues,— 
in the phenomena known -as Hypnotism, Mesmerism, 
and Homeopathy. The potentiality of Force is sought 
to be limited in accordance with old prejudices. With- 
out touching that group of manifestations too mysteri- 
ous and abuormal to be easily assimilated by the majority 
of the generally ignorantand always inditferent public, 
(though vouched for by those lights of Science, named 
Wallace, Crookes, Zöllner, &c.,) we will only consider a 
few of the more easily verifiable, though equally rejected, 
facts. We have in mind the above-named branches of 
psycho-physiological science, and shall see what several 
savants—outside the Royal Society of London— 
have to say. We propose to collect in these notes a few 
of the observations of Dr. Charcot, upon Hypnotism—the 
same old Mesmerism under its new name;—and upon 
Homeopathy, by the famous Dr. Gustave Jaeger, 
together with certain arguments and remarks therenpon, 
by competent and unbiassed French, German and Russian 
observers. Here, one may see Mesmerisin and Homeo- 
pathy discussed and supported by the best medical and 
critical authorities, and may find out how far both 
“ sciences” have already become entitled to recognition. 
To call an old fact by a new name, does not change the 
nature of that fact, any more than a new dress changes an 
individual. Mesmerism, for being now called ‘‘ Hypno- 
tism,” and “ Electro-biology,” is none the less that same 
animal magnetism hooted out from all the Academies of 
Medicine and Science at the beginning of our century. 
The wonderful experiments recently produced in the 
hospitals by the world-famous Dr. Charcot, of Paris, 
and by Professor Heidenhain, in Germany, must not 
remain unknown to our readers any more than the new 
method of testing the efficacy of Homceopathy—called 
Neuralanalysis, invented by Prof. G. Jaeger, a dis- 
tinguished zoologist and physiologist of Stutgardt. 

But are any of these sciences and facts strictly new ? 
We think not, Mesmerism as well as Dr. Charcot’s 
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Metaloscopia and Xiloscopia were known to the ancients ; 
but later on, with the first dawn of our civilization and 
enlightenment were rejected by the wiscacres of those days 
as something too mystical and impossible.* .As to 
Homeeopathy, the possible existence of the law of similia 
similibus curantur, had already occurred in the earliest 
days of medicine. Hippocrates speaks of it, and later on 
Paracelsus, Haller, and even Stahl with several other 
renowned chemists of his time more than hinted at it, 
since some of them have absolutely taught it and cured 
several patients by its means. As alchemy has become 
chemistry, so mesmerism and homeopathy with all the 
rest will ultimately become the legitimate branches of 
orthodox medicine. The experiments of Dr. Charcot 
with hysterical patients have almost revolutionized the 
world of medicine. ` Hypnotism is a phenomenon that is 
exercising all the thinking minds of the day, and is 
expected by many distinguished physicians—now that the 
key-note has been so loudly struck by that distinguished 
Parisian physician—to become in the near future a 
science of the greatest importance for humanity. ‘The 
recent observations, in ‘another direction, by Profes- 
sor Heidenhain, in what he calls the “ telephonic experi- 
went,” is another proof of the gradual discovery and 
acceptance of means hitherto part and parcel of the 
occult sciences. The Professor shows that by placing 
one hand upon the left side of the brow, and the other 
upon the occiput of the subject, the latter when suffi- 
ciently ‘hypnotized, will repeat words expressed by the 
experimenter. This is a very old experiment. When 
the High Lama of a College of Chelas in Tibet wants to 
force a pupil to speak the truth, he places his hand 
over the left eye of the culprit and the other on his head, 
and then—no power in the world is able- to stop the 
words from: pouring forth from the lad’s lips. He has 
to give it out. Does the Lama hypnotize, ‘or mesmerize 
hin? ‘Truly, if all such facts have been so long rejected, 


* To such “impossible” facts, belong the phenomena of Hypno- 
tism, which have created such a new stir in Germany, Russia and 
France, as well as tbe manifestatious (belonging tothe same 
kind) produced and observed by Dr. Charcot upon his hysterical 

atients, With the latter phenomena we mast class those induced 
i the so-called metaloscopy and wxiloscopy. Under the former 
aro meant in medicine the now firmly established facts prov- 
ing the characteristic influence on the animal organism of 
various metals and of the maguet, through their simple contact 
with the skin of the patient : each producing a different effect. 
As to wiloscopy, it is tho name given to the same effects produced 
by various kinds of woods, especially by the quinine bark. 
‘Hetaloscopia has already given birth to Metalothenrapia—the 
science of using metals for curative means. ‘fhe said ‘ imposgi- 
bilities” begin to be recognized as facts, though a Russian 
medical Encyclopedia does calls them “ monstrous.” ‘The same 
fate awaits other branches of the occult sciences of the ancients, 
Hitherto rejected,they now begin to be~although still reluctantly 
—accepted. Prof., Ziggler of Geneva as well nigh proved the 
influence of metals, of quinine and of some parts of the living 
organisms (the ancient fascination of flowers) upon plants and 
trees. The plant named Drosera, the quasi invisible hairs of 
which are endowed with partial motion, and which was regarded 
‘by Darwin as belonging to the insect-eating plants, is shown by 
Ziggler oa affected even ota distance by animal magnetism as 
well as by certain metals, by means of various conductors, 
Anda quarter century ogo M. Adolpbe Didier, the famous 
French somnambule and author, reports that an acquaintance 
of his met with much success in the experimental application of 
the mesmeric aura to flowers snd fruits to promote their growth, 
color, flavour, and perfume. Miss ©. L. Hunt, who quotes 
this fact approvingly in her useful “ Compendium of Mesmeric 
Information,” meutions (p. 180, foot-note) that there “ are persons 
who are unable to wear or handle flowers, as they begin to 
wither and droop directly, as though the vitality of the plant 
were being appropriated by the wearer, instead of being sns- 
tained. ‘l'o corroborate which foregoing observations by Western 
authorities, our Brahmin readers need only be reminded of the 
imperative injunction of their ancient Sutras that if any one 
should even salute a Brahmin when on his way to the river or 
tank for his morning puja (devotions), he must at once throw 
away the flowers he is carrying according to the ritualistic 
custom, return home and procure fresh flowers. ‘This simple 
explanation being that the magnetic current projected towards 
him by the salutor taints the floral nura and makes the blossoms 
no longer fit for the mystical psychic ceremony of which they 
are necessary accessories.—Zd. - 


it is but on account of their close connection with occult 
sciences,iwith—-Maarc. Still accepted they are, however 
reluctantly. Dr. Riopel, of the United States, speaking 
of Hypnotism, and confessing the subject to be “so 
replete with interest, that metaphysicians have strong 
grounds for encouragement to continue their researches,” 
concludes nevertheless his article with the following extra- 
ordinary paradox : f . 


“A subject, first brought to light by Gall, who desired to 
establish the fact that the organ of speech had a definite position 
in the brain; then later by Marc Dax, and Bouillaud; and still 
later by Broca, and many other distinguished observers, has 
now come forward to brush away the mysteries of spiritualism 
and its pretended relations to psychology under the name of 
“hypnotism.’—(Phrenol. Journ.) 5 


The “ pretended relations’ seem to be a felicitous 
remark and quite to the point. It is too late in the day 
to try to exclude transcendental psychology from tha 
field of science, or to separate the phenomena of the 
spiritualists from it, however erroneous their orthodoa 
explanations may appear. The prejudice so widely ex- 
tant in society against tle claims of Spiritual phenomena, 
Mesmerism, and Homeopathy, is becoming too absurd 
to give it here a serious notice, for it has fallen into 
idiotic stubbornness. And the reason of it is simply this; a 
long established regard for an opinion becomes at last 
a habit; the latter is as quickly transformed ‘into a 
conyiction of its infallibility, and very soou it becomes 
for its advocate a dogma, Let no profane hand dare 
to touch it! E 


What reasouable grounds are there, for instance, for 
disputing the possible influence of the Will-impulses of 
one organism over the actions of another organism, 
without that will being expressed by cither word or 
restures ? “ Are not the phenomena of our wil ’—asks a 
well known Russian writer—“ andits constant action 
upon our Own organism as great a puzzle as any to 
Science? And yet, who has ever thought of disputing 
or doubting the fact that the action of the will brings 
on certain changes in the economy of our physical 
organism, or, that the influence of the nature of certain 
substances upon that of others at a distance is not as sci- 
entifically recognized a fact. Iron, in the process of getting 
magnetized, begins acting at a distance; wires once 
prepared to conduct electric currents, begin to interact 
at a distance ; all bodies heated to luminosity send forth 
visible and invisible rays to enormous distances, and 
soon. Why then should not witt—an impulseand an 
energy—have as much potentiality as heat or iron? 
Changes in the state of our organism can thus be proved 
as scientifically to produce determined changes in ano- 
ther organism.” 


Still better reasons may be given. “It is a well known 
fact that force can be accumulated in a body and form 
a store, so to say, of what is termed potential energy ; to 
wit, the heat and light given out by the process of com- 
bustion of wood, coals, &c., represent simply the emission 
of energy brought down upon the earth by the solar 
rays and absorbed, stored up by the plant during the 
process of its growth and development. Gas of every 
kind represents a reservoir of energy, which manifests 
itself under the form of heat as soon as compressed, and 
especially during the transformation of the gas into a 
fluidic state.’ ‘The so-called ‘‘ Canton-phosphorus (to the 
practical application of which ave due the luminous clocks 
which shine in darkness) has the property of absorbing 
the light which it emits, later on, in darkness. Mesmer- 
ists assure us—and we do uot see any valid reason 
why it should not be so—that in the same manner their 
Will-impulses may be fixed upon any material object 
which will absorb and store it until forced by the same 
will to emit it back from itself.” 

But there are less intricate and purely scientific phe- 
nomena requiring no human organism to experiment 
upon; experiments which, finding themselves within ay 
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easy reach for verification, not only prove very forcibly 
the existence of the mysterious force claimed by the 
Mesinerists and practically utilized in the production of 
every occult phenomenon by the adepts, but threaten to 
upset absolutely and for ever to the last stone of that 
Chinese wall of blank negation erected by physical 
science against the invasion of the so-called occult 
phenomena. We mean Messrs. Crookes’ and Guitford’s 
experiments with radiant matter, and that very ingenuous 
instrument invented by the latter and called the electri- 
cal radiometer. Any one who knows anything of them 
can see how far they carry out and corroborate our asser- 
tions. Mr. Crookes in his observations on molecular 
activity in connéction with the radiometer (the molecules 
being set in motion by racans of radiations producing 
heat effects) makes the following discovery. The electric 
rays—produced by an induction spark, the electricity 
radiating from the negative pole and passing into a space 
containing extremely rarefied gas—when focused upon 
a strip of platinum melted it! The energy of the current 
is thus transferred to a substance through what may be 
fairly calléd a vacuum, and ‘produces therein an intense 
elevation of temperature, a heat capable of melting 
metals. What is the medium that transmits the energy, 
since there is nought in space bnt a little gas in its most 
attenuated condition? And how much, or rather how 
little, we see, is needed of that substance to make of ít a 
medium and cause it to resist the pressure of such an 
enormous quantity of force or energy ? But lere we see 
quite the reverse of that which we should expect to find. 

ere, the transmission of force becomes only then pos- 
sible when the quantity of the substance is reduced to 
its minimum. Mechanics teach us that the quantity of 
energy is determined by the weight of the mass of the 
siibstahce in motion, and the velocity of its motion ; and 
with the decrease of the mass the velocity of the motion 
tiust be cohsiderably increased if we want to obtain the 
kame effect. From this point of view, and before this 
infinitesimally small quantity of attenuated gas, we are 
forcod—to be énabled to explain the immensity of the 
effect—to realize a velocity of motion which transcends all 
the limits of our conception. In Mr. Crookes’ miniature 
apparatus we find ourselves face to face with an infini- 
tule as inconceivable to us as that which must exist in 
the very dépths of the Universe, Here we have the infini- 
tnde of velocity; there—the infinitude of space. Are 
these two transcendeut things spirit ? No; they are botli 
Marrer ; only—at the opposite poles of the same Eter- 
nity. 


(To be continued.) 
— eniiin 


MATTER AND ITS FORCES OR MODES OF 
MOTION, 


A Berry BY Henry G. Atkinson, F. G. S.* 


` Bacon, and Tyndall in our own day, seem to agree very 
neatly with the ‘ancient Philosopher Democritus, whom 
Bacon designates the Father of Experimental Philosophy 
and who for his zeal for science aud knowledge, declared 
that lie vould rather be the discoverer of one of the laws 
of nature than possess the diadem of Persia. 


Dernocritis explained the universe by means of space 
and atoms,—the empty and the full. The atoms, infinite 
in-iniumber, ‘moving in infinito space, give rise to infinite 
worlds, _ These atoms are eternal, and they are imperisli- 
able. There is no real creation and no real destruction ; 
nothing comes from ‘nothing, and what is ultimate in 
anything never ceases to be; what is called creation is 
merely:combination, ‘what is called destruction ‘is merely 


* A “'Rëply” and a Corboboration : Seo Theosophist, Vol. Ut. No. 12, 
äftiolės —‘ Is Eléctticity Force or Mattek P” and “ Wlidt id Matter and 
What'is Force P? Za, í ' : i ae 


separation. The quantity of matter in the world, and 
consequently the quantity of force—for force is merely 
matter in motion—can neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished, but must be ever the same, &c. Bacon in his 
illustrative instance of induction takes heat for his 
test, and his conclusion was that heat is a mode of 
motion. Sir W. Armstrong was tlie first amiong men of 
science to point this out as the right conclusion; since 
which we liave had Tyndall’s famous work “ On Heat as 
à mode of Motion.” All the other so-called forces are 
but changes in the modes of motion and interchangeable ; 
as wlien.a stone falls to the earth the motion, on being 
arrested, goes off, so to speak, in the motion of heat. 
This change of the mode of motion may be prettily 
illustrated in inarble works where steam is the force used 
or mode of motion of heat transferred; in one place you 
have a dozon saws at work sawing a great block of mar- 
ble into slabs ; a little further on the force takes a circular 
course in the formation of a rosette ; again, we have a very 
different motion in the polishing of the slabs of marble ; 
then again, in running a bead or moulding &c. &c. Hence 
Bacon refers to matter and its “‘ Principle of Motion” as 
fundamental to all phenomena whatsoever, and warns 
you of the danger of separating the motion or force 
from the substance itself in which resides the power or 
ability as its inmost nature, property or function. Lewes 
in his *“ Problems of Life aud Mind,” ridicules the 
idea “of Forces playing about like Sprites amid 
Atoms that are at once contradictorily indivisible and 
infinitely divisible,” &c. Professor Flint in his learned 
work on “ Anti-Theistic Theories,” after relating the 
strangely contradictory views of force of the most emi- 
nent scientists, says, Professor Balfour Stewart uses the 
word force as meaning ‘that which changes the state of 
a body, whether that state be one of rest or of motion.” 
But Professor Barker means by it ‘ motion itself ;” and. 
Dr. Bastian understands by it ‘a mode of motion.” If 
all professors of natural philosophy would use the word 
Force, and I may add the word Energy, in- the same 
definite, intelligible, and self-consistent way as Professors 
Stewart and Tait,Clerk-Maxwell and Sir William Thomson, 
a vast amount of mental confusion would speedily pass 
away. In this reference, a perusal of Chap. LTI of “The 
Unseen Universe” cannot be too strongly recommended, 

Prof. Flint goeson to say that “It is much tobe regretted 
that professional critics and popular writers should have 
so generally goue to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s chapter on 
“The Persistence of Force” for enlightenment as to the 
subject on which it treats, although probably in no other 
eight consecutive pages in the English language are there 
so many physical and metaphysical errors combined. Many 
of these persons, not having had their senses educated by 
appropriate scientific instruction to discern between good 
and evil im such matters, have beén under the delusion 
that in porusing the chapter indicated, they were refresh- 
ing themselves with wätér drawn froin the fountain of 
pure truth, when they were really intoxicating themselves 
with ‘the wine of the Borgias? `The dreadful conse- 
quences which have sometimes resulted from this mistake 
may be scén exémplified in the case of Physicus.” A 
number of Mr. Speticer’s errors regarding Force are well 
refuted by Professor Birks in his “Modern Physical 
Fatalism,’ pp 159—196. On the nature and relationship of 
matter and force the three following works are important: 
Harins’ “ Philosophische Finleitung in die Encyklopedie 
der Physiks ;” Hubers’ Die Forschung nach der Materie;” 
and Dauriac’s, ‘“Des Notions deMatiére et deForce dans les 
Sciences de la Nature.” Of these works I know nothing, 
but 1 think if in place of force aud motion We use the 
terms power and action, ve may better comprehend and 
refer the ability and results ta matter itself, 


Hotel de la Gare, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, at 
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THE BRAHMINICAL THREAD. 
By a Sarman. (P. T. S.) _ 


` I. ux general term for the investitnre of this thread 
is Upanuyana ; and the invested is called Upanita, which 
signifies brought or drawn near (to one’s Guru), i. e. it 
is the symbol of thé wearer’s privilege. 

II. One of the names of this thread is Yajna-Sutra. 
Yajna means Brahma, or the Supreme Spirit, and Sutra, 
the thread, or tie. Collectively, the compound word 
signifies that which ties a man to his spirit or god. It 
consists of three yarns twisted into one thread, and three 
of such threads formed and knotted into a circle. Every 
Theosophist knows what a circle signifies and it need not 
be repeated here. , He will easily understand the rest 
and the relation they have to mystic initiation. ‘The 
yarns signify the great principle of “three inone, and 
one in three,” thus :—'The first trinity consists of Atma, 
which comprises the three attributes of Manas, Buddhi, 
and Ahankara: (the mind, the intelligence, and the ego- 
tism). The Manas, again, has the three qualities of Satva, 
Raja, and Tama : (goodness, foulness, and darkness). 
Buddhi has the three attributes of Pratyaksha, Upa- 
miti and’ Anumiti (perception, analogy and inference). 
Ahankara also has three attributes, viz., Jnata, Jneya, 
and Jnan (the knower, the known, and the knowledge). 
` III. Another name’o the sacred thread is Tridandi. 
Tri'means three, and‘Danda, chastisement, correction, or 
conquest. Tliis reminds the holder of the three great 
“ corrections” or conquests he has to accomplish. These 
are:—(1l) the Vakya Sunyama* ; (2) the ManaS anyama; 
and (8) the Indriya (or Deha) Sanyama. Vakya is speech, 
Mana, mind, and Deha (literally, body) or Indriya, are 
the passions. The three conquests therefore mean the 
control over one’s speech, mind, and the passions. 

This thread is also the reminder to the man of his 
secular duties, and its material varies, in consequence, 
‘according to the occupation of the wearer. Thus, while 
the thread of the Brahmans is made of pure cotton, that 
of the Kshatriyas (the warriors) is composed of flax— 
the bow-string material; and that of Vaishyas (the 
traders and cattle-breeders), of wool. From this it is 
not to bé inferred that caste was originally meant to be 
hereditary. In the ancient times, it depended on tho 
qualities of the man. Irrespective of the caste of his 
parents, a man could, according to his merit or otherwise, 
raise or lower himself from one caste to another; and 
instances are not wanting in which a man has elevated 
himself to the position of the highest Brahman (such aş 
Vishvamitra Rishi, Paragara, Vyasa, Satyakam,and athers) 
from the'very lowest of ‘the four castes. The sayings of 
‘Yudhishthira, on this subject, in reply to the questions 
of the great serpent, in the Arannya’ Parva of the 
Mdha-Bhdérata, and of Manu, on the same point, have 
already ` a Ema page 285, of the Fo s 
for August 1882, in the yaluahle contribution by Babu 

taj Narain Bose. Nothipg further is therefore necessary 
than to refer the reader to the same, Kig Veda makes no 
mention of caste, and both Many and Maha-Bharata—the 
fulerums of Hinduism—distinctly affirm that man can 
translate himself ‘from one caste to another by his merit, 
irrespective of his parentage. 

The day is fast apprpaching when the so-called Brah- 
mans will have to show cause, before the tribunal of the 
Aryan Rishis, why they should not be divested of the 
thread which they do not at all deserve and are degrading 
by misuse, unless they should work to deserve the privi- 
lege of wearing it. Then will be the time for people to 
appreciate ib... | 

There are many examples of the highest distinctive 
insignia being worn by the unworthy. ‘the aristocracies 
of Europe and Asia teem with such. 


*Danda and Sanyama are synonymous teyms.—A, S. 
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FROM KESHUB BABU TO MAESTRO WAGNER 
via THE SALVATION CAMP. 


But a few days since the Friend of India and States- 
man gave room to the reflections of a reverential corres- 
pondent, deploring the disrespectful familiarity with 
which the average swash-buckler of the Salvation Army 
speaks of his God. The reader was told that it— 

‘is not so easy to get over the shock caused by the very un- 
ceremonious way ia which these men speak of the most sacred 
things and names, and their free and easy manner of addressing 
the Deity.” 

No doubt. But it is only as it should be; and in fact, it 
could hardly have been expected otherwise. Familiarity 
breeds contempt—with “ the most sacred things” equally 
with the profane. What with Guiteau, the pretended 
dutiful son and agent of God, who claimed but to haye 
carried out his loving Father’s will in murdering jin cold 
blood President Garfield ; and Keshub Babu, the Minis- 
ter of the New Dispensation, who in marrying his 
daughter to a popular, rich and highly cultured young 
Rajah, gives us to understand that he only blindly followed 
the verbal instructions received by him from God, there 
is but a temperamental difference in the results of their 
eominon cause of action. The esthetic feelings of the 
Statesman writer, therefore, ought to be quite as much, 
if not more, rufled by finding that the Almighty has 
been degraded in public print into the kihtmatgar, ayah, 
cook, treasurer, munshi, and even the bhist? (water 
carrier) of Babu K. C. Sen,* as by learning from the 
American papers how, coquetting with his Parent under 
the shadow of the gallows and with the rope around 
his neck, Guiteau—innocent-babe !—crowed and lisped, 
addressing his “ Father in Heaven” as his “ Gody” and 
“Lordy.” 

For years the combat has been deepening between 
religion and science, priestcraft and lay radicalism; a 
conflict which has now assumed a form which it would 
never have taken but for priestly interference. The equili- 
brating forces have been their intolerance, ignorance and 
absurdity on the one hand, and the people’s progressive 
combativeness, resulting in rank materialism, on the 
other. As remarked by somebody, the worst enemies of 
religion in every age have been the Scribes (priests), 
Pharisees (bigots), and Sadducees (materialists)—the 
latter word being applied to any man who is an anti- 
metaphysician. If theologians—Protestant casuists as 
well as Jesuits—had left the matter alone, abandon- 
ing every man to his own interpretation and inner 
light, materialism and the bitter anti-religious spirit 
which now reigns supreme among the better educat- 
ed classes—could have never gained the upper hand 
as they now have. The priests embroiled the question 
with theit dead-letter, often insane interpretations en- 
forced into infallible dicta ; and men of s¢ience, or the 
so called philosophers, in their attempts to dispel the 
obscurity aud make away with every mystery altogether, 
intensified the obfuscation. The ‘‘distinguos” of the 
former—which Pascal held upto so much ridicule,—and 
the physical, often grossly materialistic explanations of 
the’ lattor, ruined every metaphysical truth, While the 
Pharisees were tampering with their respective Scrip- 
tures, the Sadducees were creating “ infidelity.’ Sucha 
state of things is not likely to come to a speedy end, the 
conflagration being ever fed with fresh fyel by both 
sides. Notwithstanding the near close of a century 
justly regarded as the age of enlightenment, truth seems 
to shine as far away as it ever did from the hoi polloz of 
humanity ; and falsehood—tlncky all of.us, when it can be 
shown but simple error !—creeps out hideous and up- 
abashed in eyery shape and form from as many brains as 
are capable of generating it. This conflict between Fact 
and Superstition has brought a third class of “interpreters” 
to the front—mystical dramatic authors. The latter are 


*Vide New Dispensation for 1881; Art: “What God is doing for 
me,” by Babu K. O. Sen.—(Ed.) 
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a decided improvement upon the former, in so far ag 
they help to transform the crude anthropomorphic fictions 
of fanatical religionists into poetical myths framed in the 
world’s sacred legends. We speak of the recent revivals 
of the old Aryan and Greek religious dramas, respectively 
in India and Europe ; of those public and private theatri- 
cals called “ Mysteries,” dropped in the West ever since 
the Mediæval Ages, but now revived at Calcutta, Ober- 
ammergau, and Bayreit. Unfortunately, from the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but one step. Thus, from 
“ Parsifal’—the poetical new opera of Wagner, per- 
formed for the firsttime in July last, at Bayreit (Bavaria), 
before an audience of 1,500 people, composed of crowned 
heads, tlieir scions and suite,—we tumble down into the 
Bengali “ New Dispensation’? Mystery. In the latter 
religious performance, the principal female part, that of 
the ‘ mother-goddess,” is enacted by Babu K. O. Sen. 
The Brahmo Public Opinion represents the inspired 
ministet as appearing on the stage clad in the traditional 
sari, with anklets, armlets, nose-rings and jingling bangles; 
dancing as though for dear life, and surrounded by a 
cortege of disciples, one of whom had adorned his 
person—as a sign of devotion and humility, we should 
think—with a necklace of old shoes. Farce for farce, 
our personal preference inclines toward “ General” Booth 
and‘ Major’ Tucker, fencing on the Salvation army stage 
with “ Mr.” Devil. Asa matter of esthetics and choice, 
we prefer the imaginary smell of brimstone and fire to 
the malodorous’ perfumes of old shoe-leather from the 
cobbler’s shop. While the naive absurdities in the “ War 
Cry” make one laugh to tears, the religious gush and 
cant generally found in Liberty and the New Dispensation, 
provoke a sickening feeling of anger at such an abuse 


of a human intellect mocking at the weaker intellects of 


its less favoured readers. 


. And now, to “ Parsifal,’ tho now Christian opera- 
drama of Maestro Wagner. From a musical stand-point, 
it may be indced “ the grandest philosophical conception 
ever issued from mortal brain.’ As to the subject and 
its philosophical importance, our readers will have to 
judge for themselves. 


As the musical world is aware, Professor Wagner is 
under the special patronage of the Bavarian King—the 
greatest melomaniac of Fiurope, who has spent millions 
upon his eccentric protegé for the privilege of having him 
all to himself. At every first performance, the audience 
is composed of the King alone, his selfish majesty not 
allowing even a confidential chamberlain, or a member 
of his own family to come in fora share of artistic 
‘enjoyment. Parsifal is not the first, nor—as to the 
subject of the drama upon which it is built—the best 
opera that has been produced by the Maestro.. Indeed, 
it is childish.in the extreme. Why then did its libretto 
alone, which appeared far in advance of its performance, 
and could give no idea of its musical merits, attract 
such an extraordinary concourse of nearly all the crowned 
heads of Europe? We learn that, besides the old 
Emperor Wilhelm, there were among other guests the 
‘Grand Dukes of Russia, the Princes of Germany and 
England, and nearly all the petty sovereigns, the 
Kings and Queens of Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Wir- 
tembeorg, &c. For the last forty years, Wagner has 
fought tooth and nail with thy conservative musjéal lights 
of Europe for the recognition and acceptaiicé of: his new 
style of operatic music—the“ music of the future,” ds it is 
called. Yet his revolutionary ideas have hitherto found but 
a partly responsive echo in the West. The author of “ The 
Flying Dutchman,” “ Rienzi,” “Tannhaiiser,” and “Lohen- 
grin,” seemed doomed to present failure, his interminable 
apotheoses breaking the patience alike of the sanguine 
Frenchman .and the phlegmatic Englishman. This 
string of failures culrdinated last year, at London, in the 
gigantic fiasco of liis “ Great Tetralogy,” the “ Ring des 
Nibelungen,” But ‘“Parsifal” has now sayed the 
situation. 


Why? The reason for it, we think, lies in the subject 
chosen for the new opera. While “ Lohengrin,” “ Tann- 
haiiser,”” the “Ring des Nibelungen,” are productions 
based on popular heathen myths, on German legends 
conceived in, and drawn from, the days of paganism and 
mythology, when Jupiter and Venus, Mars and Diana, 
were under their Teutonic names the tutelary gods of 
Germania—“ Parsifal”? is the hero around whom centre 
the New Testament legends, accepted by the audience 
as forming a portion of the State-religions of Chris- 
tendom. ‘Thus the mystery of the extraordinary success 
lies in a nut-shell. What is our own fiction, must be,— 
nay, ts History ; that of our heathen neighbours, the 
‘‘devil-worship” of the Gentiles,—fables. The subject- 
matter of “ Parsifal”? is the theatrical ‘representation of 
good and evil, in a supreme struggle: it is our universe, 
saved through atonement; it is sin redeemed through 
grace ; the triumph of faith ond charity. All that is fan- 
tastical in it, is mixed up with, and built upon, (thus say 
the Christian papers)—the purest revelations of Christian 
legends. We will give a brief summary of „the subject. 
> The events of the drama occur in the dreary 
solitude of the mountains of Spain, during the supre- 
macy of the Saracen conquerors. Spain boasts of 
the possession of the “ Graal’’—the cup in which Christ, 
during the Last Supper, is said to have performed the 
mystery of the Transubstantiation ; changing the bread 
and wine into flesh and blood. Into this very cup, says 
the legend, Joseph of Arimathea had also collected} the 
blood that streamed from the wounds of the Saviour. 
After a certain lapse of time the angels, who, by some 
mysterious ways not mentioned in the pious tradition, 
had got hold of the cup, presented it along with the 
spear that had transpierced the side of the Crucified, to 
a certain saint by the name of Titonrel. With a view of 
preserving the priceless relics, the Saint (who, being a 
Saint, of course, had plenty of cash) built a fortified 
palace and founded the ‘Order of the Knights of the 
Holy Graal; recouping himself, for his trouble, by 
proclaiming himself the King and High-Priest thereof. 
Becomiug advanced in age, this enterprising saint 
abdicated in favour of his son Amfortus; a detail, 
proving, we love to think, that the saint was possessed 
besides the said genuine relics, of an equally genuine 
legitimate wife. Unfortunately the junior saint fell a 
victim to the black art of a wicked magician named 
Klingsor; and allowing the sacred spear to pass into 
the latter’s hands, he received therewith an incurable 
wound. Henceforth and on to the end of the piece, 
Amfortus becomes a moral and physical wreck. 

‘This Prologue is followed by a long string of acts, 
the sacred “ mystery” being full of miracles and alle- 
gorical pictures.. Act I begins with the rising bun, 
which sings a hymn to itself from behind a fringe of 
aged oaks, which, after the manner of trees, join in 
the chorus. Then comes asacred lake with as sacred 
a swan, which is wounded by the arrow of Parsifal. 
At that period of the opera our hero is still an 
innocent, irresponsible idiot, ignorant of the mission 
planned for him by Providence. Later on, in the play, 
he becomes the “ Comforter,” the second Messiah 
and Saviour foretold by the Atonement. In Act II 
we see a vaulted hall, under whose dome light bat- 
talions of winged and fingerless cherubs sing, and play 
upon tkeir golden harps. ‘Then comes the mystic cere- 
mony of knights at their supper-table. At each boom 
of a big bell, the holy knights pour down their throats 
gigantic goblets of wine and eat big loaves of. bread, 
Voices from above are heard shouting: “ Take and eat 
ofthe bread of lifel—Take and drinkof my blood !’—-the 
second part of the ‘injunction being religiously carried 
out by the knight-monks. ‘he ceremony comes next of 
the opening of the relic-box, in which the (“Graal”) 
shines with a phosphoric light enough to dazzle the 
pious Brotherhood, every member of which, under the 
effect of that light, (or perchance of the wine) falls pros- 
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trate before the relic-box. “ Graal” is acup, and yet a 
singing and reasoning creature in the miraculous legend. 
Withal, it is a forgiving one; since, forgetting the crime 
of Parsifal, who is guilty of the death of the sacred swan, 
it chooses that man, simple in heart and unburdened 
with intellect, as its weapon and agent to conquer Kling- 
sor, the wicked sorcerer, and redeem the stolen spear. 
Hence the supreme struggle between proud Intellect, 
personified by the magician—the Spirit of Evil and Dark- 
ness, and simple Faith—the embodiment of innocence, 
with its absence of all intelligence, as personified by the 
half-witted “ Parsifal,” chosen to represent the spirit of 
Good and Light. Thus, while the latter is armed for 
the ensuing combat but with the weapon of blind Faith, 
Klingsor, the sorcerer, selects as his ally Koondry, a fallen 
woman, accursed by God and the embodiment of lust and 
vice. Strangely enough Koondry loves good—by nature 
and in her sleep. But no sooner does she awake in 
the morning then she becomes awfully wicked. We 
have personally known other persons who were very 
good—when asleep. 


The papers are full of descriptions given of the 
enchanting scenes of the second act of Parsifal, which 
represent the fairy gardens and castle of the magician 
Klingsor. From the top of his tall tower he sees 
Parsifa] arrayed asa knight approaching his domain 
and—the wicked sorcerer is supposed to shew his great 
intellect by disappearing from sight through the floor 
ọf his room. The scene changes and one sees every 
where but the enchanting gardens full of women, iu 
the guise of—animated flowers. Parsifal cuts his way 
through and meets Koondry. ‘Then follows an unholy 
ballet or nautch, of women-flowers, half-nude and in 
flesh-cdloured tights. The dances are meant as lures 
of seduction, and Koondry—the most beautiful and 
fascinating of those animated plants, is chief daughter 
of the Wagnerian “ Mara.” But even her infernal powers 
of seduction fail with the half-witted but blindly. believ- 
ing knight. The ballot ends with Parsifal snatching 
the holy spear out of the hands of Klingsor, who has 
joined by that time in the general tamasha, and making 
with it over the whole unclean lot of the bewitched 
nautches the sign of the cross. ‘Thereupon, women- 
flowers and Koondry, imps and sorcerer, all disappear 
and vanish under ground, presumably into the tropical 
regions of Christian Hell. After a short rest, between 
two acts, during which time forty or fifty years are 
supposed to elapse, Parsifal, armed with the holy 
spear that travelled over the whole world, returns 
as great a simpleton as oever—but a giant iu a 
strength developed by his blind, unreasoning faith. 
Once back on the territory of ‘ Graal,” he finds 
the Order abolished, the knights dispersed, and Amfortus 
as seedy as ever from the effects of his old wound. 
“ Graal? the communion cup, bas hidden itself in the 
vast coffers of the monastery of some inimical and rival 
sect. Parsifal brings back the holy spear and heals there- 
with on the homoopathic principle of similia similibus 
curantur, the incurable wound of the old king-priest once 
made by that same spear, by thrusting it into his other 
side. As a reward the king sbdicates his throne and 
priesthood in his favour. ‘Then appears Koondry again, 
well stricken in years, we should say, if we had to judge 
of the effects of time according to nataral law, but, as 
fascinating and beautiful as ever, as we are asked to 
believe by the Christian legend. She falls in love with 
Parsifal, who does not fall in love with her, but allows her 
to wash his feet and wipe them Magdalene-like with the 
tresses of her long hair, and then proceeds to bap- 
tize her. Whether from the effects of this unexpected 
ceremony or otherwise, Koondry dies immediately, 
after throwing upon Parsifal a long look of love which 
he heeds not, but recovers suddenly his lost wits! 
Faith alone : has performed all these miracles. ‘The 
“Innocent” had by the sole strength of his piety, 
saved the world: Evil is conquered by Good. Such is the 


philosophico-moral subject of the new opera which ig 
preparing——say the German Christian papers—to revolu- 
tionize the world and bring back the infidels to 
Christianity. Amen. 

Tt was after reading in a dozen papers rapturous 
accounts of the new opera and laudatory hymns to its 
pious subject, that we felt moved to give our candid 
opinion thereupon. Very few people tothe Westward will 
agree with us, yet there are some who, we hope at least, 
will be able to discern in these remarks something more 
serious than journalistic chaff upon the ludicrous events 
of the day. At the risk of being once more misunder- 
stood, we will say that sach a handling of the ‘‘ most 
sacred truths’—for those for whom those things and 
names are truth—is a sheer debasement, a sacrilege, and 
a blasphemy. Whether presented in the poetical garh of 
an operatic performance on the stage of a royal theatre, 
with the scenic accessories of all the modern parapher- 
nalia of European luxury and art and before an 
audience of crowned heads ; or in the caricatured repre- 
sentation of fair goddesses by old men, in Hindoo 
bungalows, and for the persoral delectation of Rajaha 
and Zemindars ; or again—nas done by the Salvationists: 
before ignorant mobs—nnder the shape of grotesque 
fights with the devil; such “a free and easy manner” 
of treating subjects, to many holy and true, must appear 
simply blasphemous harlequinades. To them. truth ig 
dragged by its own votaries in the mire. Thus far, 
Pilate’s “ What is truth?” has never been sufficiently 
answered but to the satisfaction of narrow-minded 
sectarians. Yet, truth must be somewhere, and it must 
be one, though all may not know it, Hence, though 
every one ought to be permitted unmolested to search 
for, and see it in his own light; and discuss ag freely 
the respective merits of those many would-be truths, 
called by the name of creeds and religions, without any 
one taking offence at the freedom, we cannot help 
showing a profound sympathy for tho feelings of 
“ Observer,” who hasa few remarks upon the Salva- 
tionists in the Pioneer of December 21. We quote g 
paragraph or two :— se 

“That this eccentric religious deformity will, sooner or later 
vanish into the ample limbo of defunct fanatici<ms, is, of course, 
a conclusion which need not be demonstrated for educated 
people. But meanwhile it might be well if applications for help 
from the leaders of this vulgar crusade were declined by that 
numerous class who are ready to subscribe money for any 
organization whose professed aim is to “do goud,” but who ara 
too indifferent, or too indolent, to investigate the principles and 
methods of such organization, 

“At one period in the history of Christendom one of the central 
features in pulpit teaching was the presentation of Satan in 
every imaginable shape which could inspire terror. 

s But, in process of time, in the religious plays, Satan came to 
be represented by the clown, And the association in the popular 
mind of the grotesque and ridiculous with what had once sug- 
gested awe and terror, resulted in widespread disbelief in the 
reality of Satan’s existence. To what extent this scepticism was 
an indication of the emancipation of the human mind from 
ecclesiastical terrorism need not bo discussed here. But the 
power of association of ideas in moulding beliefis the point 
emphasized by this reference. 

“ And if the founder ‘of tho Christian religion is presented to 
the imagination of the populace surrounded with the images of 
the modern music-hall, if crowds are roused up to emotional 
display by means of a Bachanalian chorus which proclaim that 
“ He’s a jolly good Saviour,” and by Christy Minstrel manipula- 
tions of the tambourine and the banjo, it does not need a very 
profound insight to forsee that the utter degradation of that 
sublime ideal which, amidst all the changes of beliefs and opini- 
ons that have convulsed Christendom for eighteen hundred 
years, still appears to the view of the world’s best men, unbeliev- 
ing as wellas believing, a spectacle of unapproachable moral 
beauty, must be the result in the case of those who are brought 
under the action of such a demoralizing influence,” 


These wise words apply thoroughly to the cases in hand, 
If we are answered,—as many a time we have been answer- 
ed—that notwithstanding all, the Salvationists as well 
as the New Dispensationists are doing good,since they help 
to kindle the fast extinguishing fires of spirituality in 
man’s heart, we shall answor that it is not by fencing 
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and dancing in grotesque attire, that this spirituality 
can ever be proserved ; nor is it by thrusting one’s own 
special belief down à neighbour’s throat that he can ever 
be convinced of its truth. Smoke also can dim the solar 
rays, and it is well known that the most worthless mate- 
rials, boldly kindled and energetically stirred, often 
throw out the densest masses of murky vapour. Donbt 
is inseparable from the constitution of man’s reasoning 
powers, and few are the men who have never doubted, 
whatever their sectarian belief; a good proof that few 
are qilite satisfied—say what they may to the contrary— 
that it is their creed and not that of their brother which 
has got the whole truth. Truthis like the sun; notwith- 
standing that the blackest clouds may obscure it tempora- 
rily, it is bound, ever and anon, to shine forth and dazzle 
even the most blind, and the faintest beam of it is often 
sufficient to dispel error and darkness, Men have done 
their best to veil every such beam and to replace it with 
the false glare of error and fiction ; none more so than 
bigoted, narrow-minded theologians and priests of every 
faith, casuists and perverters through selfishness. It 
is against them, never against any religion, or the sincere 
belief of any man in whatsoever he chooses, that we have 
aud do protest. And here we will take the opportunity 
of ausweting our innumerable detractors. 


By these we have been repeatedly called “ Nastika”’ 
and atheist. We are guilty, in their opinion, of refusing 
to give a name to THAT which, we feel sure, ought never 
to have received a name; nay—which cannot have an 
appellation, since its nature or essence is absolutely in- 
comprehensible to our human mind, its state and even 
being, as absolutely ‘a blank, and entirely beyond the 
possibility of »ny proof—unless simple and unphiloso- 
phical assertions be such. We are taken to task for 
confessing our firm belief in an infinite, all-pervading 
Principle, while refusing recognition of a personal God 
with haman attributes ; for advocating* an “ abstrac- 
tion,” nameless and devoid of any known. qualities, 
hence—passionless and inactive. , How far our enemies 
are right in their definition of our belief, is something 
we may leave to some other occasion to confess or 
deny. For the present we will limit ourself to declaring 
that if denial of the existence of God as believed in by 
the Guiteau’s, Dispensationists and Salvationists, consti- 
tutes a Nastika, thon—we plead “ guilty”? and proclaim 
ourself publicly that kind of atugisr. In the Aleim 
addressed by their reapective devotees as “ Father-God, 
or God- Brahma, or God-Allah, or God-Jehovah :” in those 
deities, in a word, who; whether they inspire political 
murders, or buy provisions in the Calcutta bazars; or fight 
tho devil throngh female lieutenants to the sound of cym- 
bals and a base drum at 30 shillings the week, or demand 
public worship and damn eternally those who do not accept 
them we have neither faith nor respect for them ; nor do 
we hesitate 10 express our ful! contempt for such figments 
of ecclesiastical imagination. On the other hand, no true 
Vedantec, Adwaitee, nor genuine esoteric philosopher 
or Buddhist, will ever call us Nastika, sinceour belief does 
not dilfer oné iota from theirs. Except as to difference in 
names,upon whatever »ppellation allof thesemay hang their 
bcliof, ours isa philosophical conception of that which a true 
Adwaiteo would call ‘‘Narvyana.” It is that same Principle 
which may be understood and realized but in our inner- 
most thought, in solemn silence and in reverential awe. 
It is but during such moments of illumination that man 
may hayéaglimpse of it, as from and in the Eternity. It 
broods in (not over) the Waters of Life, in the boundless 
chaos of cosmic Ether as the manifested or the unmani- 
fested universe—a Paramanu as it is called in the Upa- 
nishads, ever presentin the boundless ocean of cosmic 
matter, embodying. within self the latent design of the 


* Which we do not, nor ever will; claiming but the right equal 
ly with every other responsible or reasoning human being, to 
b: leve in what we think proper, and reject the routine ideas of 
thor pote. 


whole Universe. This Narayanais the7th principle of the 
manifested Solar system. It is the “‘ Antaratma”’, or the 
latent spirit every where present in the five tanmatras, 
which in their admixture and unity constitute what is 
called by Western occultists the preadamite earth, 
This principle or Paramanu, is located by the ancient 
Rishis of India (as may be seeu in Maha Narayanum of 
Taittiriya Upanishad) in the centre of astral fire. Its name 
of Narayana is given to it, because of its presence 
in all the individual spiritual monads of the mani- 
fested solar system. This principle, is, in fact, the 
Logos, and the one rao of the Western Occultists and 
Kabalists, and it is the Real and Sole deity to which 
the ancient Rishis of Aryavarta addressed their prayers, 
and directed their aspirations. If neither believers in a 
butler-god, nor those who fight the battles of their 
deity with Satan, nor yet the rut-running sectarians, 
will ever be capable of understanding our meaning, 
we have at least the consolation of knowing that it will 
be perfectly clear to every learned Adwaitec. As to the 
unlearned ones, they had better join the ‘“ Dwaitees, or 
the: Salvationists’? who invoke their Fetish with the 
clanging bell and the roll of kettle-drums. 


——¢— 


THE PRIMEVAL RACE DOUBLE-SEXED.* 


By Avexanper WILDER, M.D., Vicr-Prest. Tueros. Society, 
New York. 


Tue proposition that the human race at one time were 
so formed that man and woman constituted but a single 
person, may, at first thought, impress the mind as most 
extraordinary. It will be supposed that the analogies of 
the natural world tend to demonstrate the ideas as 
absurd. The myriads and millions upon the earth of. 
human being; and their contemporaries of the animal and 
vegetable creation, it may be thought, sustain the negative 
view. Perhaps it is seemingly too absurd even to consider 
with patience. We trust not; the world has spent much 
of its youth in canvassing and supporting opinions far 
less philosophical, far less rational, far less plausible, and 
fur more whimsical. 

That a large part of the vegetable creation exhibit the 
phenomenon of bisexuality is patent to every one, In 
the Linnæn classification, all plants are so enumerated, 
except the moncecious and dicecious, and perhaps the 
mélange which the great naturalist set apart as crypto- 
gamons. These exceptions, it is palpable, by no means 
include the superior families. “The pumpkin, squash, 
and cucumber, the maize-plant and some of our forest 
treés are moncecious, having staminate flowers apart from, 
the pistillate blossoms ; and others, like the hemp, Lom- 
bardy poplar, and ailanthus, have also duplicated bodies 
one being male and the other female. But the grent 
majority, the grasses and cereals, fruit trees, and garden- 
tlowers, all have the blossoms complete ; the germs, with 
their styles, are beside the stamens as gallantly as 
need be. As the evidenco of science indicates that plants 
came into existence first, we can easily perceive that 
this mode of formation, self-perpetuation, was the fresh 
first thonght of Omniscience. 

In the animal creation, the same idea still retains a 
place. We have our sciences of heterogenesis and parthe- 
nogenesis, showing that the field is yet open. In insect 
life, the moth generates a worm, and the worm becomes 
a moth, as in the Mysteries the great secret was express- 
ed—Taurus draconem genuit, et Taurum draco. Tho 
polyps, or coral-producing family, which, according to 
Agassiz, has spent many hundreds or thousands of 
years, during the present geological period, in build- 
ing out the peninsula of Florida from the main land, 
has never distracted itself about family and connubial 
questions. Each individual is a part physically of 
the entire house-hold, or rater community, and 


nts Tsshy was published years ago in the Phrenological 
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they produce their offspring from themselves like the: 
buds.and ramifications ofa tree. They have no family: 
jars, like those of husband and wife, parents and children, | 
nor trouble with the traditional mother-in-law or sister-in-) 
law. They all grow up in the same way, budding side: 
by side, or dividing, and, whilo so multiplying, remain 
united together, so as to form a larger mass. Such. 
examples of household unity would have delighted the 
ancient psalmist if he had known much about polypods; 
coral friendships are, indeed, “like precious ointment” — 
very adhesive. Nor is this mode of life all monotonous. 
Each species of polyp'has its own peculiar mode of bud- 
ding, branching, and ramifying, giving it as’ distinct an 
appearance as exists. upon different trees. The number: 
of theso different species is very great ; and they all have. 
not only peculiar features and habits, but require different 
positions in the sea. There are those which are only 
found in shallow waters ; others again in water two fathoms 
deep ; others are never found i in waters which are less than. 
five or six fathoms deep ; ; and others in waters at least 
ten fathoms deep.’ The mere fact of the water being 
more or less clear is enough ‘either to foster their growth 
or cause their destruction. Glorious - illustrations of the 
blessings of peace | No wars, no long viking expeditions, 
no civil dissensions, no peril but from the elements; Not 
only families, but different races and species co-operate, 
each complementing and supplementing the work. of the 
others. Though they make very slow progress, only about 
an inch in fourteen years, and taking six thousand years to 
build a single reef of sixty feet high, these peaceful animals 
have thus steadily persisted, each builder and race taking 
its own turn, relieving each other when “ played out,” 
till the structure is complete. Thus they have con- 
tributed the territory for an entire State of the American 
Union, and at the same time have illustrated the modern 
idea of co-operation. 

Bees are somewhat in the same line. The queens and 
workers are pretty independent. They carry on the hive 
very much asthe coral animals do their buildings ; and 
the queen, producing eggs in immense numbers, asks 
little odds of any other. The aphids, or plant-lice, 
keep house like Amazons, and virgin parents perpetuate 
the race for ten successive generations. 

The earlicr traditions of the human race indicate a 
period when bisexuality was an essential characteristic. 
Plato, in the “ Banquet,” has preserved to us the discourse 
of Aristophanes on the subject. ‘Our nature of old was 
not the same as itis now. It was androgynous; the form 
and name partaking of and being common to both the 
male and the female. Tho entire form of overy individual 
was rounded, having the back and sides as in a circle, and 
all the parts doubled. ‘They walked as now,;‘upright, 
whithersoever they pleased. Their: bodies thus were 
round, and the manner of their running was circular. 
They were terrible in force and strength, and had prodi- 
gious ambition. Hence Zeus (Jove) divided each of them 
into two, making them weeker ; Apollo, under his 
direction, closed up the-skin.”’ With the old Persians, 
Meshia and Meshisne were bul. a single individual. They 
also taught that man was the product of the Treo of Life, 
growing in androgynous pairs, till they were separated at 
a subsequent modification of the human form. ‘The inha- 
bitants of Madagascar say that the first man was created 
from the earth and placed in a garden, froe from the ills, 
wants, aud appetites of. mundane life, aud that he was 
strictly forbidden to eat or drink. The Great Enemy, 
disguised as a shining angel, pretended to bring a 
message from heaven, setting aside the prohibition, “He 
then ate; ; a slight swelling appeared on his leg, and 
enlarged to a tumor, which, finally bursting at the end of 
six months, there emerged a beautiful girl, who became 
at maturity the mother of the race. 

The accounts given in the book of Genesis appear to 
imply that man was created double-sexed. In the fifth 
chapter it reads: “This is the book of the generations 
(Hebrew, foleduth) of Adum ; in the day that God crested 


man, in the likeness of God made he him, male and female 
(zachar va nakobeh) created he them, and. blessed them, 
and called their name Adam in the day when they were 
created.” This passage is the copy and echo of Genesis i. 
27: “God created (bara, brought forth) man in his image, 
the image of God created he him, male and female 
created he them.” 

The rabbis, many of them, agree with this idea of the 
legitimate meaning of these texts. Kugibinus, among 
Christian authors, and the rabbis Samuel, Menasseh ben- 
Israel, and Maimonides, especially, gave the weight of 
their judgment in favor of this interpretation. “Adam,” . 
it was said, “ had two faces and one person, and from the 
beginning he was both male and female—male on one. 
side and female on the other ; but afterwards the parts 
were separated.” The 139th psalm, by David, abounding. 
with references to creation and embryonic life, was cited, 
in evidence. The rabbi Jeremiah ben-Hleazer, on the 
authority of the fifth verse,‘ Thou hast fashioned me 
behind and before,” argued that the primeval form of 
mankind was androgynous. 

Indeed, the phrase, “in the image of God,” sustains 
rather than controverts this sentiment. Waiving all 
argument from the fact that the plural form aleim, and 
the pronoun ys, are often used for God, with verbs in 
the singular number, nevertheless the double sex, as an 
essential attribute of the Deity, is a very early idea. It 
is evident that the “male and female” condition, or males 
female, is implied as constituting the “ image ” and 
‘‘likeness’’? of God. The ancients often depicted their 
divinities in this form. ‘Zeus is a male, Zeus is am 
immoytal maid,” is asserted in the Orphic hymn, 
which was chanted in the Mysterics. Metis, devoured 
by Jupiter, Pallas-Athené emerging from his head, 
and the younger Bacchus inclosed in his thigh prior 
to birth, were but symbolical expressions to denote this 
female life. “The Mighty Power became half male, half 
female,” is the doctrine of the Hindoo Puranas. The Egyp- 
tians blended the goddess Neith with Amon in the crea; 
tion ; as Hakmoh, or Wisdomis united with the Demiurge, 
Jehovah, in the eighth chapter of the Proverbs of Solomon. 
In tho Hermetic books intelligence is declared to be “God 
possessing tho double fecundity of the two sexes,’ 

Many of the Hindoo images, in conformity with the 
same idia, are half malo and half female, and have four 
arms. Some of the statues of Jupiter have female breasts, 
and representations of Venus-Aphrodité give her a beard 
to signify the same thing. Even the first chapter of the 
Apocalypse, tho personage appearing to John was “girt 
about the paps,”’ or mastot not the mazot or male breasts. | 
The Doity being thus constituted, his image and likeness, 
very logically, should be with attributes of both the man 
and the woman, “ neither male nor female, but both one.’ 

The name Adam, or man, itself implies this double form 
of existence. It is identical with Athamas or Thomas 
(Tamil, Tam), which is rendered by the Greek didumos, 
a twin. If, therefore, the first woman was formed subse- 
quently to the first man, she must, asa logical necessity, 
be “taken out of man,’ ’ Accordingly we read: “ And 
the Lord God caused a deop sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept ; and He took one of his sides and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof; and the side which tho Lord God 
had takon from man, made He a woman.” The Hebrew 
word here used is tala, which bears the translation 
which we have given. Itis easy to trace this legend in 
Berosus, who says that Thalatth (the Omoroca, or Lady 
of Urka), was the beginning of the creation. She was 
was also Telita, the queen of the moon, as the first 
woman, Aiseh, was Isis. 

The corollary of all this is, that the Adam or twin-man 
was male on one sido and female on the other ; and that 
one-half of him was removed to constitute Eve; but 
that the complete man consists of the sexes in one. 

The two memorable twin-births of Genesis, that of 
Cain and Abel, and of Esau and Jacob, shadow the 
same idea, The name Hebel is the same as Eve, and 
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his characteristics seem to be feminine. ‘ Unto thee 
shall be his desire,’ said the Lord to Cain; ‘ and thou 
shalt rule over him.” The same language had been 
uttered to Eve. “Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shallrule over thee.” So, too, the name Jacob signi- 
fies a female—nakobeh being one form of the word, and 
yakob another, from the same root. It was Isaac’s pur- 
pose to place him under the rule of Esau; but when the 
father was circumveuted it became necessary to give 
Jacob the masculine name of Israel, 

Godfrey Higgins suggests, in his Anacalypsis, that 
the Siamese twins represented the original androgynous 
idea. There are similar instances on record of twins with 
a ligamentary union, anda single umbilicus. The analogy 
of Esau and Jacob seems to have held good in their case ; 
Chang was masculino snd dominating, while Eng sub- 
mitted and obeyed. (Whether their uuion was as vital 
as has been asserted, we question. ‘The liver appears to 
have constituted it; but although fluids passed from one 
body to the other, sensation did not. Chang had been 
dead for hours before Eng perceived any disturbing 
agency; and then it seems to have been only, or princi- 
pally, alarm. If the ligament had been divided, and 
some stimulant employed to distract the attention and 
reduce the sensibility of Eng for several days, it appears 
to us that he might have now been alive. Of course we 
believe that a bold but sagacious operator might have 
separated them safely many years ago, But this dis- 
cussion is foreign to our present subject.) 

Both the New Testament and the English common 
law seem to accept this doctrine of the pristine bisexual 
unity of the human race. Jesus, in reply to the caviling 
question of the Sadducees concerning the future éxist- 
ence of those who die, declared, “ In the resurrection 
they neither marry nor given in marriage, are but are as 
the angels or sons of God.” This cannot mean that 
they sre unsexed, or monks and nuns, as in a Roman or 
Thibetan convent. To be like God and his angels, they 
must bo ‘‘children of the resurrection.” ‘The resurrection 
life, or anastasis, must be the complete reversing of the 
follor apostasis, If man began life in form as well as 
apirit like God, the aleim, in the restitution of all things, 
ho will resume that life as it was at the first.—ICor. xi.11. 

Indeed, the English law, “the perfection of reason,” 
perhaps uuwittingly leads to the same conclusion. “A 
husband and his wife constitute but one person, and that 
person is the husband.” Itis but this alternative, or 
that of a common twin-life. “As it was in the beginning 
so it ever shall be.” 

When Science kecomes the complement of divine 
revelation, the latter will disappear likea star in the 
effulgence of the sun. 


ae eee 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A CHELA, 
By Buora Deva Sarma. 


I. 


Tur manifestations of the impulse which now seems to 
pervade the world embolden me to a narrative of facts 
which, however true and palpable they be for the writer 
himself, are yet inconceivable to many, The general ten- 
dency is to cry down all that is ancient as ‘ superstition,” 
and any attempt at a revival of any of the archaic sub- 
limities, whether in art, science, religion, or philosophy, 
is consequently denounced as the ingenious devices of 
a lunatic or an impostor. Looking back into History, the 
student is struck with the similarity in procedure adopted 
by the so-éalled leaders of society in all ages against 
institutions whose express purpose was the study of an- 
cient wisdom and the vindication of its importance. This 
fact will become more evident about the close of the pre- 
sent narrative. It seems never to have occurred to these 
‘learned men” that if the heart of man has through all 
ages yearned after something higher than this ordinary 


transitory world; if, notwithstanding the persuasions, 
torture, and the ridicule they have sought to shower 
upon those whom they call enthusiasts and lunatics, 
these latter have ever had the good fortune of being the 
originators and ultimately supporters of scientific theories, 
which were finally tested and adopted long after their 
death,—that if this is the case there may possibly be 
more underneath the mask of ancient religious than can 
be seen at a superficial glance, Happily, however, the 
much longed-for change in this arrogant attitude of the 
so-called ‘‘ learned” men is slowly but steadily taking 
place, and much of the praise for this accomplishment 
of a task which had so long baffled the efforts of some 
of the greatest intellects, is due to theT’heosophical Society— 
an Association which has been patiently and perses 
veringly working in our midst for the past four years. The 
immediate effect of this success was, that persons, who 
had waited till now for a favourable opportunity to give 
the world the benefit of their knowledge and experience, 
are gradually relinquishing her reserve and coming to 
the front. It is looking to this grand achievement that 
I feel confident that my humble contribution, with a view 
of stimulating my fellow and country men to earnestly 
and zealously enquire into their respective religions and 
benefiting them by my experience—will not be entirely 
futile. Before, however, I proceed with my narrative, I 
must ask my readers to remember what they may them- 
selves have heard of such interesting stories as the one 
found in that excellent work—The Rosicrucians, by Har- 
grave Jennings. 

The story is too long to be quoted here, nor does the 
form in which it is presented by the author show it to be 
so well authenticated as to justify its being brought for- 
ward as historical instance. But the very fact that somp- 
times travellers find, in their solitary journeys, hermits 
and hitherto utterly unknown and strange men, inhabrting 
subterranean places dnd caves whose existence itself is 
unknown to the outside world but is found out only by 
chance—this very fact, I say, is not of so rare an occur- 
rence, in Asia, especially in India, as to need great strain 
upou one’s credulity. I would therefore request my 
readers to coustantly bear these facts in mind in the 
course of my narrative, as my own experiences have a 
close connection with, and resemblance to, the subject of 
Hargrave Jenning’s story of the Countryman and the 
Rosicrucian. 


II. 


The instances herein given will, of course, to some 
sound like a fiction, to others like the dream of an enthu- 
siast, while a few will attribute all such cases to the 
exaggerating fancy of au over-heated brain. My narrative 
is not meant for the all-denying sceptics, but for that class 
which is steadily growing—a class which is neither 
superstitious, bigoted, nor dogmatic, but is ever open to 
truth and conviction, from whatsoever source and in 
whatever manner they may come. 

We Indians are quite alive to the fact-that all our sacred 
books, allegories and traditions, are full of accounts which 
are more or less reliable; and that even those that have - 
the colouring of ignorant superstition about them, aro a 
mere external symbolism in clothing splendid truths 
destined to remain impenetrable, but to the superficial 
observer or a vulgar intelligence. Every Hindu is taught 
from his early childhood to believe m the traditions about 
the fight between the Suras (Gods) and the Asuras (Giants) 
or (Devils), as every Christian, especially the Roman 
Catholic and the Christian of the Eastern Church is made 
to credit the great struggle between the Archangel 
Michael, and his host of angels and Satan or Lucifer and 
his army of unclean spirits. Both regard, more or less, 
their respective traditions as sacred truths and the heroes 
thereof as living entities, although the thinking student 
knows the symbolical significations of the two, and is 
well aware that they represent but the struggle of Goop 
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nature with me. The Orthodox Pundits of our modern 
days also tell us that all the seemingly miraculous accounts 


we have of the Great Yogis, although strictly. true as- 


events that occurred in the past ages, yet that, this power 
is now lost, and no great Yogi lives in these dark days of 
Kali Yug. My intuitions have always revolted against 
such a preposterous assertion. If there were Yogis once 
who could achieve results commonly considered to be 
miraculous; if again, that power could be acquired by any 
one who underwent the necessary training and dis- 
cipline ; and if again the said power was a self-acquisition, 
Tcould not be brought to perceive why there should be no 
Yogi living in our days. The laws of Nature, if immu- 
table, must always produce tho same results under the same 
conditions. What was practicable a thousand years ago 
must be practicable now, Wither alltho accounts of the 
ancient Rishis are an entire fictions or the present wild 
assertion about the impossibility of such personages ex- 
isting and living in our own times, is but an outcome of 
the false teaching of those who were too lazy or too 
cowardly to undertake the training and the discipline 
required, themselves, and too jealous and conceited to 
admit their acquiremeut. by other people. To believe 
that the Lawe of Nature are anything but immutable is 
as absurd, unscientific and unphilosophical, as to be led on 
to accept the existence of an Infinite God with finite 
attributes. When I speak of the Laws of Nature I do not 
imply thereby that I believe in a Personal Creator. 1am 
born an Adwaitce, and besides that, my personal beliefs are 
utterly irrelevant to the story and do not concern the 
general reader. By “Law” I simply here mean “ any 
observed order of the course of Nature.” Certain condi- 
tions arc found to produce certain results, and the category 
under which these fall form that particular Law of Nature. 
As to whether these results are due to any self-catsting 
inherent impulse, or whether this impulso is the working of 
an extra cosmical Deity, I leave it to the reader’s common 
sense and scientific perceptious to decide for himself. 
We are at present concerned with finding out how far 
man can obtain an experimental and practical knowledge 
of all surrounding nature, and how far he can utilize the 
powers and control which he acquires in gaining that 
knowledge, over the Forces of Nature, rather than with 
the “why,” the “whence,” and the ‘ whither,” of this 
original impulse. Throughout all ages, tho Shemites and 
the Aryans have divided themselves into two distinct 
groups, the former asserting the existence of an extra 
cosmical God, the latter as vehemently denying it and 
admitting of nothing outside the cosmos. The political 
predominance of the followers of the former Faith over the 
latter, has however gradually and slightly coloured the 
belief of the Indian Aryans. The Parabrahmam of the 
Vedas and tho Zervana-akarne of the Avesté, have had 
the fate of Iia-Soph, who was made to abdicate in favour 
of Jehovah. They are temporarily eclipsed by the Ishwar 
of the Vedawtin and the Ormazd and the Ahriman of the 
modern Parses. The creative Impulse or Force is being 
anthropomorphised into a finite personal Cod, and the 
good and evil tendencies in nature are metamorphosed 
into living, personal entities, who guide the two currents 
of force. ‘The only Aryan faith which has never yet been 
forced into a compromise in this direction is the Buddhist, 
although it has begun to gradually deteriorate, in other 
ways, from its pristine purity. But let him but go to the 
bottom of every one of the current prevailing religions, 
and the true student will find the same basis one common 
foundation upon which all religions are based. These 
convictions were gradually brought home to my mind 
during my researches, and the more I thought and brooded 
over the subject, the more forcibly did the belief grow upon 
me, that there must be persons now living who could 
expound all these truths, and who were infinitely wiser 
in knowledge and superior in power—since KNOWLEDGE 


All euch beliefs were, therefore, my rightful’ 
inheritance; and being naturally of a religious turn of’ 
wind, implicit faith in their truth became a sort of second’ 


- foot prints, 


1s Power—than even the best and wisest of our scientific 
men. It will thus become clear how it could become 
imperative for one’ who was led to such a point not to 
remain long without taking some bold stop in that direc- 
tion, and push his way further and further into a research 
of the claims-of some ancient sages to a superior know- 
ledge and power. 
(To be continued.) 


——o—— 
OIS-TIBETAN RAMBLES. 
By Carra A. Bayon, F.T.S. 
(Continued from the August Number.) 


In continuation of the narration of my wanderings in 
the Himalayan regionus (August number of the Theoso- 
phist)—I wish here to correct a mistake: the three 
people killed at Nilang were not Chinese Lamas, but 
Cakpas.; or a class of thieves in Tibet. The hill people 
call almost every Tibetan a Lama, and so the mistake 
arose. Inthe village of Mukba, I came across'an old 
Bissahiri gentleman, who, as he was educated in Tibet, 
is known by the name of Sukham Lama. He is quite 
a considerable man for that part of the world, owning 
some hundreds of goats and sheep, and a few thousand 
rupees. Also he isa man of the strictest probity and 
veracity ; and has traded over the greater part of North- 
ern Tibet. He told me the following as witnessed by 
himself in that country, He was at a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, the name of which I have forgotten ; 
behind it roso a beautiful conical peak, covered with 
perpetual snow. Owing to some natural causes, that 
peak broke, and a great part of its upper portion fell 
off. By this landslip the cave was quite disfigured. 
When Sukham “ Lama” arrived there in the summer 
time, a great and genuine Lamahad been summoned from 
Southern Tibet to remedy the evil; and whilst there, 
caused the snow to fall for seven consecutive days on the 
peak, until it again became in outward shape, at least, a 
perfect cone. Sukham Lama is a very public-spirited 
man, He built at his own expense a road from Mukba to 
Jangla,—a distance of five miles. These are the kind of 
unobtrusive men, whom the Government should honor, 
but never does. Another great traveller and trader in 
Mukba is Mulla Ram. This man rescued two Govern- 
ment surveyors in Tibet, from being clubbed to death as 
spies, by his great personal influence; but no more than 
Sukham Lama has he ever been rewarded by Government. 
Should any of iny readers wish to meet some great Tibetan 
Lamas, I can tell them there are some to be found in 
that part of Bisahir that borders on Tibet; and that they - 
can also meet there with many Bissahiri traders, who 
have travelled over a great part of Tibet, and who can tell 
them many wondersof that very wonderful country. Mean- 
while I return to the people of the Upper Bhagerutee, 
whose superstitions and customs are very curious. They 
believe that after death, the soul goes into the inferior 
auimal creation. When an individuel dies, the house is 
closed up completely for the night; and the floor is 
strewn over with ashes. Next morning, the house is 
opened, and the ashes are carefully cxamined for 
and from these, they pretend to tell, 
into what sort of animal or bird the soul of 
the deceased has entered.* The Hindoos of these 
Hill-tribes who have never come into contact with 
Mshomedans, have in their marriage relations a 
curious mixture of polygamy and polyandry. All the 
brothers have their wives and all the sisters their hus- 
bands in common, Since the advent of the British, 
these peculiar customs are dying out in Kumaon and 
Gurhwal; but the Raja insists on their being preserved 
in Tehri Garhwal. An American Missionary, whom I 
met on the banks of the Alakvanda, complained that he 


*'The very same custom prevails to this day among the 
aboriginal descendants of the ancient Peruvians, and is described 
by Dr. Tschuddi in his Novels in Peru. The coincidence is most 
interesting to anthropologists.— ld, 
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could not keep his Christian converts from these 
peculiar practices. I have reason to suspect that at 
a former epoch, these customs were observed by all 
Hindoos; and that they were gradually dropped after 
the Mshomedan conquest. ‘here aro two facts that 
seem to poin' to, and prove, this conclusion; one is that 
Draupadi* was held in common by all the five Pandava 
brothers, and the second, that there is no word for cousin 
in thy Hisdustani language. Among the Hindoo hill 
tribes, a first cousin is looked upon as a brother; and 
intercourse between first cousins is deemed incestuous. 

With reference to an article, ‘“Spiritualistic Black 
Magic,” in the January number, I would ask whether 
‘any of your readers are acquainted with Goojerat, in the 
Punjab? There is a shrine there, held in great respect 
by married women, and which they visit, whenever they 
have causo to deplore their barrenness ; the immediate 
results of which visit, are, to say the least, strange. Some 
ten months alter a visit to the shrine, they are brought 
to bed of children—with heads like rats! and these 
children are called by the natives “Shah Donlah Ke 
Chooablog.”” I have seen these children myself ; and 
thero is no mistaking tho rat+like head. Now is “Shah 
Doulah,” a shell or some moro responsible and vicious 
spook, who can materialise himself, sufficiently to “ over- 
shadow” these women; and so produce their zoocephalic 
progeny? Or what?t 


Another puzzle: the credit of the discovery of mes- 
merism being generally given to a German, born in 
Meersburg (Baden), called Mesmer, upon reading a book 
called Religio Chemici, the other day, written by Georgo 
Wilson, F. R.S. E., I have reason to doubt the state- 
ment. In his Life of Robert Boyle, I find the following : 
“ In 1665 he was brought into great public notice in con- 
“nexion with an Irish gentleman referred to by Dr. Birch 
“as the famous Mr. Valentine Greatraks, the Irish 
“Stroker. He produced many marvellous cures, by 
“a process of manipniation, closely resembling 
“that produced by the animal magnetists of the present 
“day. Greatraks (Greatorex?) was an honest and 
“honorable man, and Boyle came forward to attest the 
‘reality of his cures. The celebrated astronomer Flam- 


* The latter fact is very suggestive, while the former, we believe, 
proves nothing. Dranpadi—as known to those who are versed 
in the symbology of the Hindu sacred books—was no living 
personage but simply a personification. 
the illusion produced by the Yoga system) one of the propertics 
of the five elements personified by the Pandavas. ‘The latter 
may aud most probably were historical personages ; but their 
biography becoming, like that of every other hero, strongly wound 
up with the marvellous, is necessarily interwoven with fiction and 
allegory, hence iu many parts of the sacred dramas, they are 
made to stand forthe elements with their numerous illusionary 
aad occult effects. Knowing of the present system of adoptship 
it is safe to say that none of the true Rishis were ever married— 
nor could they have been, to deserve that name. Yet there are 
modern pundits who, explaining the Shastras in their own way, 
insist that somo of their Rishis were married nnd had sons 
innumerable! as though adeptship could ever be reached without 
one being a strict Brahmachari! As to polyandry, it still to somo 
extent prevails among the Kandyans of Ceylon.—Ed. 


+ Our esteemed correspondent’s query may be answered in 
the most satisfactory way by a certain French author on Modern 
Demonology culled the Chevalier Gongeneau des Mousseaux, than 
whom we know of no other person or persons—with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Salvationists—better acquainted and posi- 
tively familiar with the Devil and his ways. His knowledge of 
the pranks of the Don Juan of the cloven foot seems inexhausti- 
ble, and his certificates of proficiency come from the princes and 
dignitaries of the modern Roman Catholic Church. But in 
justice to a theologically much abused personage, we should 
remind our readers that " Satan” has a rival in the fabrication 
of monsters, to wit--nervyons hallucination and prepogsession. 
The modern psychologists have in fact neurologised the devil 
out of existence. Readers of Jsis Unveiled and other works will 
remember numerong examples of this mysterious parental 
influence of the maternal fancy upon the coming offspring ; an 
influence not confined to man, bnt equally observable among the 
lower animals. The subject of Teratology (or the begetting of 
monsters) ix treated at length in the first volume of Isis, among 
the illustrations those of chickens with the heads of hawks, aud 
squabs with those of parrots, being cited.—Hd. 


She is Yoga-Maya (or. 


“ steed went to Ireland to be stroked by Greatraks, and 
“ was benefited either by the stroking, or a subsequent 
“attack of sea sickness, or as he thought, perhaps by 
“both.” So from the above, Mesmerism should have 
been called ‘‘ Greatraksism,”’ and the credit of its inven- 
tion (in Europe) should be given to Ireland, instead of 
to France, 
——¢-——= 


| MESMERISM AS AN AN ESTHETIC. 


Our veteran contemporary, the Banner of Light, 
quotes from the Boston Journal an account of a surgical 
operation recently performed at the St. Louis (Mo.), U. 
8. A. Homeopathic Dispensary, of great interest to Indian 
students of Mesmerism. 1t appears that an operation for 
the extirpation of a large tumor from the face and neck 
of a Negro patient was to be performed. Chloroform and 
other failed to have any effect upon his nerves, where- 
upon one of tho surgeons tried Mesmerism. He was 
almost immediately rendered insensible of pain, and the 
operation successfully performed after the lapse of a full 
hour and a half. The Journal naturally adds, “ the 
operation is causing much comment in medical circles as 
an improvement on the use of anwsthetics. The man is 
doing finely.” The noted experiments of the late Dr. 
James Esdaile, Presidency Surgeon at Calcutta, settled 
beyond the least doubt the supreme merits of mesmeric 
anesthesia in Surgery, and in time we shall see it 
universally employed. 

—¢— 

x ANIMA MUNDI. 

[Tne following is the very imperfect and brief summary of 
a very elaborate paper on the LUMINIFEROUS ETHER AND Its 
Workinos—read by our brother, Dr. J. D. Back, M. D. 
U.S.,in November last, before the “ Cincinnati Literary 
Clab,” We extract it from the Oincinnati Daily Gazette, kind- 
ly sent us by the esteemed Doctor, with a few words of ex- 
planation by himself. “I enclose a slip,” he writes, “ full 
of errors, as the abstract was not made by myself nor did 
Tread the proof. I will only say that the “ Literary Clab” 
is composed of one hundred members (limited thereto), many 
of the best mon in the State belong to it. Ex-President Hayes, 
Ex-Governor Noyes, late U. S. Minister to France, Judge 
Toft, present Minister of U. S. at Vienna, &c. I only men- 
tion this to show what the Club is. I may say that my Essay 
was very well received and elicited a good deal of interest, 
comment, and private discussion, All this to show you that 
the Caust lives here as well as in India.” We aresorry that 
our valued brother has not thought of sending us the origi- 
nal paper. But, even as it stands, and notwithstanding the 
many and evident errors of the reporter, it is fall of real in- 
terest for the Theosophists, and we are glad to find the sub- 
ject, if not popular, at least listened to with real interest.— 
Eo. 

Ne Universal Luminiferous Ether and its Workings— 

A Scientific Explanation of Spectral Appearances, ete. 

Dr. J. D. Buck, on Saturday last, read a very elaborate paper 
before the Cincinnati Literary Club on the Anima Mundi, or 
Universal Luminiferous Ether. While not showing the skepti- 
cism of the majority of educated moderns as to the reality of the 
alleged spectral appearances and other phenomena, Dr. Buck 
docs not regard them as supernatural, but as the results of 
tho workings of that uniform underlying substance, called by 
Newton Sensorium Dei—the organ of divine sensation, and of 
which light, electricity, galvanism, and perhaps also the mag- 
netic power of iron are probably only different exhibitions. This 
fluid ether, or whatever it may be called, acts everywhere as 
matter, but also possesses properties diametrically at variance 
with materiality; for instance, it can penetrate the most compact 
bodies, and cause a thousand various alternate operations of the 
remotest bodies upon each other. Ib bas been held, therefore, 
that this ether is the transition, from the visible to the invisi- 
ble world and the medium between both. It is widely conceded 
that all motion, life, and sensation in the brain and nerves of 
man proceed from a subtle fluid, i 

Accepting this statement, the Doctor claims that a continuons 
chain of phenomena has run through all history, and particularly 
through the history of all religions. From the earliest time the 
phenomena bavo been studied bya few, wko have trensmitted 
orally to neophytes the accumulated wisdom of themselves and 
their predecessors under injunctions to the most profound se- 
crecy, accompanied by threats of the severest punishment of any 
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disclosure. The initiated was permitted to reveal his profoundes, 
secrets to but one before hia death. All written records were 
purposely obscured. The phenomena embodied the most occult- 
forces of nature, and hence were weapons of goad or evil accord- 
ing to the spirit of those who used them. These phenomena are 
known in India as black and white magic. Even in Bible times, 
while there were colleges for the study of these phenomena, and 
it was permissible to consult a seeress or soothsayer, it was 
commanded that a witch should be put to death. The persecu- 
tion of alleged witches and wizards in Christendom made it 
necessary for adepts to keep their knowledge to themselves. 
They guarded it with jealous care, and only after seven years of 
probation, absolute physical purity, and the most rigid temper- 
ance, could one be received even to the lowest degree, Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, the phythoness at Delphi went raving mad or 
died in convulsions if she saton the tripod in bad temper or 
against her will, More than one mediuin or phythoness of 
modern time has suffered a like fate. Insanity and suicide 
are frequently the results of playing with these forces of nature 
on the part of the ignorant or superstitious. The names of the 
phenomena, variously called spiritualistic, hypnotic, vitapathic, 
eto., are apt to lead persons astray. The Kabbala calls the ether 
the astral light; the Hindoos denominate it akasa. Ardræus, 
Anima mundi, and Jacob’s Ladder are other names: Reichenbach 
styles itodyle. It operates through the sense of touch. Whilo 
the oye and the ear arethe avenues of sight and hearing, the 
organ of feeling, or rather the objective avenues are the entire 
surface of the body. The waves of feeling may be said to be ab- 
sorbed from the very air through the innumerable nerves, The 
sense may be capable of still higher development, and becomes 
in some cases unusually so. When the will is dormant conscious- 
ness becoines passive, while the sensitiveness of the brain surface 
may be increased as in the delirium of fevers or in dreams. 
Abeyance of will and passiveness are precisely what is required 
of every medium, mesmerized person, or somnambulist, so that 
we have in phenomena which accompany their condition nothing 
supernatural, but the exercise of a natural, and universal, function. 
The magnetic subject is under the will of the mesmerizer only 
when he wills to be. He is simply a sensitive, and the molecular 
vibrations of his brain respond to those of other brains like two 
pianos tuned in unison, Man can project himself through tbe 
sense of feeling as through the senses of hearing and seeing. We 
see and hear things ata distance, as though they were brought 
near, and the same may be true of touch, and thus account for 
those instances of men’s “ doubles” being seen at a distance 
from where they really are and for the many stories of ghosts and 
spectres, ‘The rhythm or principle of equal vibration between 
the body of man and external nature may enable him to bring 
into the realm of conscionsnes the universe about him. 

Plutarch says the soul acquires the tendency and inclination to 
dissolve into the prophetic spirit for the same reason as the sight 
does with respect to the light. because the latter has a natural 
sympathy for it. ‘The spirit of the oracleat Delphi was believed 
to-emanate from the earth, generated therein by the sun and 
filling the temple witha sweet perfame. ‘This exhalation was 
arrested by heavy rains, by lightning, and earthquakes. ‘I'he 
oracle of Orclimenos was silent after a visitation of the plague. 
A haunted house in England had another haunted house on the 
same spot before it. The seeress of Prevorst had an unusually sen- 
sitive temperament, in conjunction with local traditions and 
terrestrial emanations, Angelique Cottin was a kind of electri- 
fied phenomenon, eausing a sheck to ull who touched her, over- 
turning tables, ete. The famons drummer of Tedworth, and 
more recent cascs where heavy weights have been moved with- 
out visible cortact, are examples familiar to many. 

In Dr, Back’s opinion, theso phenomona show that certain 
persons are remarkably developed in the capacity toabsorb and 
concentrate enormous quantitics of the most subtle forces in 
nature. ‘he result has often been dangerous, perhaps fatal in 
the case of mediums, who have i 


Imagined that the dangerous 
forces wero disembodied spirits. An adept is one who uses the 
forces intelligently; the medium 


one who uses them blindly. 
Thereis abundant testimony to the existence of adepts to-day, 
but they communicate their secrets only to those who conform to 
their requirements. The holy man who forbade Arabi Bey to 
ent olf all the water in the Egyptian canal fromthe Bnglish may 
be one of them, thongh probably nota high initiate. "Tho adepts 
hold not only that some forces of nature are malignant, but that 
they posses a low grade of intelligence, and when incited and 
encouraged are capable of incalculable mischief. ‘Tho “ Brorusns” 
do not deny the possibility of communion with departed human 
spirits. They hold that no pure spirit can return to earth, thongh 
in the caso of suicides and those suddenly cut off by accident such 
return is possible, though uncommon. Attraction is according to 
the law of correspondence. he good seek tho good, and the evil 
the evil, Every medium, therofore, sees his own reflection, and 
ancongcionsty reveals his own son! through the law of natural 
affinity or relation. Phenomena-huating as a steady business is the 
most profitless, if not the most demoralizing, business in which 
a right-minded and intelligent man or womau can engage, cspeci- 
ally when undertaken with tho predetermined conviction that all 


*Not quite so—Zd, 
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such occurrences are frauds. It is plain that those who compre- 
hend the danger of these forces of nature should warn the igno.: 
rant and superstitious, and refuse to divulgo their secrets. The 
above are the main points of Dr, Buck’s curiously interesting 


paper, which many will be glad to learn, may hereafter appear in 
pamphlet form. 


——_—_—_—_—_—____....__.._ 


Hetters to the Editor, 


RSIS TNE 
IS BRAHMOISM TRUE HINDUISM? 


Tn your issue of December, Mr. A. Sankariah, B. A., Pre- 
sident-Founder, Hindu Sabha, of Madras, in a letter com- 
menting on Baboo Raj Narain Bose’s “ Superiority of Hindu- 
ism,” asks ag to who improved, developed, and corrected 
Hinduism into Brahmoism. The following sloka from the 
Mundukupanishad will be a sufficient answer to his query: 


“ The inferior knowledge is the Rig Veda, Yagur Veda, Sam 
Veda, Atharva Veda, Tikha (Pronunciation), Kalpa (Ritual), 
Byakarna (Grammar), Nirukta (Vedaic Glossary), Chandas 
(Versification), Jyotish (Astronomy). The superior knowledgo 
is that by which the UNDHCAYING (God) is known.”* 

Now from this sloka it is evident that we do not know 
God by means of the Vedas only but Something within us, 
that is, intuition and reason. Now it is this intnition and 
reason which have led to the development and correction of 
Hinduism. It can be satisfactorily shewn that Hinduism 
is not a stereotyped religion, but has received continual jm- 
provements froin the age of Rig Veda to the time of the saint- 
ly (to use Col. Olcott’s phrase) Ram Mohun Roy. Will Mr. 
Sankariah be good enough to produce his authorities from 
the Vedas for this assertion that a candidate must undergo 
formal initiation before he is allowed to receive Brahmajnan 
or knowledge of God. We can adduce numerous proofs 
from tho Upanishads, which are the real Vedanta or the sum 
and conclusion of the Vedas, and are the highest authority 
for Hindus, that students, on simple application to a Rishi 
for such knowledge with samit or two slips of wood in his 
hand, reccived instruction from him without initiation. Will 
he also be good enough to give authorities for his extraordi- 
nary assertion that the Brahman of the land is a third 
Theosophist ? No orthodox Hindu would say so. We, 
Brahmos, believe that the true Brahman is the knower of 
God ; but the above assertion sounds very strange from the 
lips of Mr. Sankaciah, who is an orthodos Hindu, and who, 
as such, should pay the highest honors to the Brahman of 
the land. Mr. Sankariah says, “ Brahmoism is dead-letter. 
Hinduism incapable of adjusting the Juàna Kanda with the 
Karma Kundu and Niyamacharam with Youa.” We say on 
the coutrary that Brahmoism is living Hinduism, showing 
us the best method of affecting the above adjustment, The 
opinions of Bralimoism on this point are embodied in the 
following beautiful sloka. 

“fhe wise man doth not forsake the feet of God, the 
giver of salvation, thongh paying the minutest attention to 
worldly attairs. The dancer, though dancing and singing 
according to the rules of dancing and music, attends to 
the pitcher (full of water) on her head, to prevent its falling 
down.” ? 

Mv. Sankariah says that the Adi B ralimo Samaj is 
“ fullof new marriage rites.” We ask Mr. Sunkariah how 
can any educated man, even if he be not a Brahmo, but has 
only some regard for the law of truth engraved by Nature in 
the haman breast, conscientiously worship, at tho time of 
marriage, idols and imaginary deities which he does not 
belicve in, and go through superstitious ceremonies in whose 
efficacy he has not the slightest credence. Thig at once 
shows that some reform. ig Neewssary in our marriage rites 
As tur his taunt about tho political aspirations of the Adi 
Brahmo Somaj, we beg to remark that he must be a strange 
B. A, indeed if ho has got no such aspirations, = 

Yours obediently, 
A MEMBER OF TIIR ADI B. SAMAJ, 


*The term “ Undecaying” 


-grade 


may,or may not, have i “ ” 
as translated by the writer, cay this mind ie nae al 
dukupanishud, but we have every reason for donbtine th l 
correctness of the meaning given, No Upanishad Muntane 
anywhere a personal god, and we believe such is the God of the 
Brahmos-—since he is endowed with attributes in themselves all 
eternul unborn, unera aeaieie Unanishinda the 
d, > principle or paw — Parabrahm 


in short, not Brahm which is quite another thang, agd 


a 


ue 
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ADWAITA PHILOSOPHY. 


[As tho subjoined letter, comes from such alearned source, wa do not 
feel justitied in commenting upon it editorially, our personal knowledge 
of the Adwaita doctrine being ungnestionably very meagre whon con- 
trasted with that of a Paramahamsa, Yet we felt a strong suspicion 
that; whether owing to a mistranslation or an “ original misconception” 
there was an error with regard to Tadpada, callod hereia the 8th princi- 
ple. Hence—the foot-notes by our learned brother T. Subba Row, to 
whom we turned over the MS. for reply. We know of no better autho- 
rity in Inpia in any thing, concérning the esotoricism of the Adwaita 
philosophy.—Ea. | 5 i 


The following few lines are from an Indian Hermit in the 
Himàlayas—and these convey a mere hint which may help to 
eradicate by means of your valuable journal a: very serious error 
which has been misleading the Western Philosophers for the past 
(nearly) nineteen hundred years—we mean the historical sense 
in which the Bible has been accepted by tho Orthodox Uhristians 
of the day, Weare surprised to find that the modern spiritualists 
in the West have ignored this very important subject and are 
sitting quite apathetic—while they profess to have pledged 
themselves to the establishment of truth. 


, We seo that the British Govornment makes now and then a 
sudden and spasmodic effort to have the English version of the 
Biblo revised and corrected; and still the good people of Chris- 
tendom—(wo mean that portion which is seeking after truth— 
and not the selfish and handsomely paid missionaries)—fail to 
reap the fruit they solong for. Now and again we find some corres- 
pondence on this subject in the Tirosornist, but it docs not seem 
to end in any tangible result. Up to thistimée we have been 


reading and hearing of only the literal Bible, but not a single: 


word of the esoteric Spirit to enliven it do we find therein. If 
the Bible, as interpreted by the bigoted missionaries, is really a 
book of history, or even of morality; then, it cannot be a book of 
divine inspiration; hence but little fit to form the foundation of 
State-religions. Unless a full view be taken of the Bible from 
different stand-points, it cannot be decided whether it be trne 
or not. We will try to put its credibility toa test by a few points 
quoted from the New Testament, and see:— 


(1)—Whether she Bible speaks symbolically or literally, i. e. 
whether the Bible is Theosophy or History P 


(2)—Whether tbe guiding star which appeared to the wise men 
from the Hast was really a star or only a metaphor for something 
higher and nobler? 


(3)—Whether the powers ascribed to Christ in the Bible were 
physical, metaphysical, (supersensuous P) or spiritual ? 


(4)—Whether agijnasu (seeker after truth and salvation) can 
derive tho smallest benefit from the said Biblical history of the 
physical and incarnate Christ? 


_5.—-What is the proper time to practise tho teachings of the 
Bible P and who are the persons most fit to study the New 
Testament P 


These are the the few points in which tho Bible ought to be 
examined, 


_ On behalf of our sister Theosophy, we give our personal soln- 
tions upon tho questions as above raised, We call upon all the 
spiritually inclined, right-thinking, pious and impartial men ond 
Theosophists throughout the four quarters of the Globe to 
judge of, and to criticise, our answers, and to give their verdict 
in the matter. The subject is one of the greatest importance, 
and if need be, will be decided by appealing even to the verdict 
of the Srinit itself, 


1.—Asa book of Revelation the Bible cannot and ought not 
to be a book of history. 


2.—Tts utterances are almost entirely allegorical; and a spiritual 


commentary is urgently needed to make them acceptable to the : 


students of Theosophy, Vedanta and the New Testament if 
properly understood, mean the same thing in the abstract. 


(3)—-The guiding star does by no means mean a real objectivo 
star; such a version is quite against the laws of Nature, Reason 
and Tbeosophy. Vedantists regard this star as Pranava, 
or Jivatma, the witness soul or Sakshi Chaitanya. It is the 
seventh principle of the heosophists * Yoga-Acharyas, Tantrikas 
and Shaivas called; it Brahmavidya or Mahavidya. + Uhe 
Mahomedan Theosophists believe and teach of the existence 
of this star before Creation, or before Téus (peacock) was pro: 
duced, Temples dedicated to this allegorical star are yet to 
be found among several nations of Asia; and some great 
Theologians speak of this star as “Spirit. We 
if any value be attached to our words-—regard it as kutastha and 


* Strictly speaking Pranava is not Jivatna or the 7th principlo 
in man. It represents the condition or the aspect of the 7th principle 
in the highest State of Nirvana.—T. Sunparow. 

+ The 7th princip'e itself can never be called by either of those 
oe though it may be the subject of BRA uMAVIDYA onsMauaAvipya,— 


hermits— - 


‘ now, there has jist been 


liable to be merged into the eighth principle or Totpada* as. 
such. Wedo not understand,how it can appear as a material sub- 
stance to somè particular persons (wise men) when it has existed 
from the unknown and unknowable time! How can it be pos- 
sible that a material thing unless compelled and then drawn back 
by some livingforce should stop of itself as described in the Bible? 
Weare of opinion that the star in question is nothing but spirit 
and is identical with the entity meant in the Revelation. It is 
as if it were a condensed spirit (viz. Soul) ; and this star ought to 
be taken as the real Christ, the Saviour and the guide. 


(4)—To call the powers ascribed to Christ „physical, or meta- 
physica}, is sheer ignorance and an insult to Spirit. Hitherto many 
adepts have been seen and heard of, to possess extraordinary 
powers of various kinds, more marvellous, than those described 
in the Bible; and these were all spiritual. The Tantras, Yoga and 
other Aryan occult works will tell how they can be acquired. 
We have already stated that, unless a spiritual commentary is 
added to tho Bible, itis worse than useless to a follower of 
Theosophy ; and no spiritual benefit whatever can ensure from it, 
except perhaps the idea of an imaginary and external “ Heaven 
and Hell. ”? ; 

‘5.—The Old Testament is the Karam Kanda;and the New- 
Testament, the Gjano Kanda of Theosophy. Those only who have 
prepared themselves after going throughthe routine of the Old 
Testament are entitled to practise the Teachings of the New Testa- 
ment; and not the school boys or the low castemen to whom it is 
nown days offered by the missionaries. The former i. e., boys and 
low castes, are not fit persons for it. 


In conclusion we earnestly request Mr. Oxley, who has been 
so good as to take sucha kind notice of the Bhagavatgita, and 
who is so eminently qualified for the task ; and also appeal to the 
fellows of the Theosophical Society who have spiritual gurus to 
consult, and with whom they ought to communicate on the sub- 
ject, to take in hand this arduous task of interpreting the Bible 
esoterically, For, nothing will better help the growth of Theoso- 
phy in both East and West. 


Firstly, we make an appeal to the “ Comforter” (the Holy 
Ghost of the Bible) itself, todecide whether the Bible has an 
allegorical, spiritual or » literal dead-letter meaning. We may . 
also remark hero that some of the Brothers whom we find occa. 
sionally mentioned in Tur ‘litrosoruist, and whom wo bave the , 
pleasure of knowing by another name t would approve of our . 
plan if asked. But the star itself—our every day guide—has direct- . 
ed us to write this, All the seekers of truth ought to enquire into 
this solemn subject, without the least prejudice or bias. Millions — 
of generations are interested in this question; and to solve it | 
forthe good of humanity should be the simof every true 
Theosophist. t 


ALMORA, PATAYDEVI, 
12th December 1883.3 


Yours fraternally, : 
PARAMAHAMSA SWAMI, 


* The statement is not quite inaccordance with the doctrines of 
Adwaita philosophy, If the star in quostion is taken to indicate the 7th 
privciple in man as above ‘stated,—it is not Kutastha from the stand 
point of a real Adwaitee. Asis well known to learned Adwaitees a clear line 
of distinction is drawn between Kutastha and Uttamapurusha (otherwise 
called Paramatina) in a well-known sloka of Bhagavatgita (ESA aS 


BETS oK GUS es Frwy HOS ASe SSS 
Hg TiS) 88). Now if Kutastha means tho 7th principle in man, 


the distinction thus drawn will really be a distinction between Paramat- 
ma and Jeevatma. This distinction or separation is denied by real 
Adwaitees. lence, as is clearly pointed out by Sankarachariar in his 
able Commentary on the above-mentioned Sloka, as well asin the 
other portions of his “Bhashyam.’ Kutastha is not the 7th princi- 
plo in man. It is merely called Vignanatma by Sankarachariar and 
corresponds with tho spiritual Ego or the 6th principle of the Theoso- 
hists, 

p It is absurd to say that the “ Tatpada” isthe 8th principle. Now, 
this Tatpadais oither identical with the 7th principlo or itis not. If 
it is really identical with the Tawampada of the Maharakya, it is 
impossiblo to understand why it should bo described as the Sth princi- 
ple. If it is not, tho views of the learned Hermit are opposed to the 
fundamental doctrine of the Adwaita philosophy and the grand trnth 
indicated by tho Samaveda Mahavakyam alluded to. I invite the great 
Paramahamsa swami of Almora to explain what he really means. 


T. SUBBA ROW. 


t Not that of “ rofinod tantrikas’’—we hope, as they were once called ? 
T. S. R. 


t Thoso who have any knowledge of the “ Brothers”—-are well 
aware that thoy have ever and most emphatically insisted upon the 
esoteric interpretation of the ancient Scriptures of every great religion. 
“Isis Unveiled’ by M. P. Blavatsky, is full of the real menning—as 
interpreted by the Kabalists—of the Jewish. and Christian Bible.. And 
published that wonderfully clever book 
written by two English'seers—* Tho Perfect way,” a work of which it 
can be trnly said that it is moro inspired than the book it interpreta, 


- But, why should the learned Swami of Almora insist upon the esoteric. 


interpretation of the Bible alone without any concern for the Vedas, 


; the Tripitakas and the Upanishads, allthree far more important, is 


something we fail to comprehend.—T. S, 
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“H. X?” AND GOD PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL. 


“H. X.” in the above named article writes about the so- 
entled Atheists: “In the first place while they talk of laws, 
they dverlouk, it seems to me, the fact that a law postulates a 
Jaw-giver-—a will at any rate that has impressed a course of 
action—and' so it seems to'me that admitting an inherent law, 
they cannot logically escapo a will that originated that law, 
and such a will in such a case must be what mankind under- 
stands as God:” 

Tf I am allowed to paraphrase this freely, it can be rendered 
thus :— 

One of the fundamental laws of the Universe is that there 
can be no law without a law-giver. 


Now, I find this assumption in Mill, if I am not mistaken, 
in what is appropriately called bis ‘Carpenter’s theory of the 
Universe. Mr. Joseph Cook in his Boston lectures, and 
subsequently at Bombay, uses the same argument; and 
doubtless many men take this for an axiom, as I did only a 
little while avo, But on investigation I find it not true in 
all cases. Their deduction from this is inconsistent with 
the axiom; and this delasion arises from’ the fact that 
human laws created by human beings are confounded with 
auiversal laws; and by analogy it is inferred, that those latter 
also must have been created by a law-giver. I proceed to 
show what, I believe, is an inconsistency in those who argue 
in this fashion. Just on account of its inconsistency with 
itself, the argument will not be clear, but may be intelligible 
on reflection. 


If, then, ‘That there can be no law without a law-giver’ 
is a uutversal law, then, by this very law, which, to avoid 
confusion of ideas, I shall call the Law of laws, it must itself 
have a law-giver, This very giving of law implies that there 
was a time when the law did not exist, —i. e., before the will 
of the Giver ‘impressed the conrse of action.’ If this is 
admitted, then, there was a time when laws did not require 
a law-giver ; and is it not possible to conceive they may have 
existed then ? They may have, or they may not, but it is, 
at least, a possible conception. If, ou the other hand, any 
body would say that this ‘ giving’ does not imply any limit 


of time (which is a very audacious suggestion, to say the ` 


least,) even then he does not gain much by it. For, if the 
law were eternal, it was co-eternal with the giver, it had no 
birth; in fact, it was not given and there was no giver. 


Having shown this difficulty in the way of accepting “ H, 
X.’s” hypothesis, I have only to remark that his idea of 
* personal’ God is not without difficulties to me, which, how- 
ever, I shall not mention now on account of the length of 
this letter. 

B. J. P. 


THE NOBLER IDEA OF LIFE. 


J reap with much interest Vol II. of Isis Unveiled, The 
other Volume [ hope to have soon. It is a most remarkable 
book, You are quite right in saying: the illogical doctrine 
of the Atonement is the cause of much vice and wickedness. 
I have felt this, ever since | was old enough to think; and 
have its effects constantly before my eyes. 


India, and the Hindu race, have been to me, for years, 
deeply interesting subjects. When I read Mr. Miller’s 
“ Origin and Growth of Roligion,”. I felt the Bramhans, 
thousands years ago, had a nobler idea of life than modern 
Christians, 


In the Rawlinson Collection of letters in the Bodleian 
Library here, there is one from a Jesuit who says he joined 
the ‘Society of Friends” (Quakers) at Bristol in 1680, was 
a favourite preacher among them; and he said he knew of 
other Jesuits in the same Society. 


I saw in the Tueosopnist for September a letter from a 
dissatisfied member ; it occurred to me that some Jesuit may 
have inspired it. 

The age, I trust, is ready for truth. I cherish the hope 
that you and your noble fellow workers will revolutionize the 
religious world and make light shine where now ig darkness, 

OXFORD, ENGLAND, 


October 12, 1882. A. 5S. 


A WISE PADRI-MYSTIC. 


[ Havina had lately an opportunity of reading your excel- 
lent journal, I am induced to enclose an extract from the 
Life of the late Rev. Lacroix of Calcutta, The Rev. gentle- 
man was well known in Calcutta even to these days by 
several, sach as Rev. K. M. Banerjee, Rev. Macdonald and 
Babu Pearichand Mittra, F. T. S. 


My object in sending the extract is merely to enable you 
to cite instances of the belief in Spiritualism sometimes en- 
tertained even by orthodox Christians in India. 

A BENGALI,] 
CHANDERNAGORE, 
93, Rue pe Boro, 22nd May, 1899, } 


Exrracts.* 


“ But he went beyond this. He hailed every possible eyi- 
dence of the soul’s life after the body’s dissolution as go 
much proof on the side of revelation and of right. He was 
a firm believer in apparitions, To him it was no wild vagary 
jast within the verge of possibility ; but an eminently seri-' 
ous question to which he gave his gravest attention. Aware 
that an apparition of the dead is a phenomenon (or an al- 
leged phenomenon) of which the reality cannot be settled 
affirmatively or negatively by speculation in the closet, he 
used to examine witnesses and collect evidence, and the result 
was, that after rejecting huge masses of what was purely the 
growth of superstition, credulity or jugglery, there were still 
thousands of well-accredited facts to prove that the dead 
have appeared, and do still at times continue to appear to the 
living. t The belief was found every where. Scripture sus- 
tained the doctrine; history was full of it, nearly every 
family had a story fonnded on it; every district had a haunted 
place or house, and so my father accepted it. He took Christ 
at His word when he said, “ with God all things are possi- 
ble;” at the same time, he often maintained that, holding 
with Saint Paul the existence of a spiritual as well as a 
natural body, there is no presumption against the Supposition 
that after its final emancipation the spiritual body may some- 
times shew itself to man. The following story my father 
believed as firmly as if he had had the evidence of hig own 
senses in its favor, becanse it occurred to a dear and valued 
friend of his, a Missionary in South India. This friend 
succeeded another Missionary who had died, leaving the 
accounts of the mission in a state of hopeless complication 
and yet as he was an honest, upright man, it was not to be 
supposed that he had embezzled the money for private pur- 
poses. The only question was, what had become’ of the 
missing soventy pounds ? or if they had not been expended 
where were they to be found ? After spending several days 
in trying to solve the mystery, my father’s friend threw him- 
self on the sofa, wearied both in mind and body ; sorely 
tempted to say very hard things of his predecessor for having 
given him such unnecessary trouble. This was in broad day- 
light abont three o’clock in the afternoon. After lying 
awhile he distinetly saw the figure of a man dressed in clerical 
habiliments rise as it were out of the ground, and proceed to 
the table, where were lying a mass of papers and accounts 
relative to the affairs of the mission. Selecting one, the 
apectre placed it uppermost, looked round at his astonished 
successor, and immediately disappeared. On the open-page 
was a memorandum stating that seventy pounds of the 
mission money had been lent to a certain gentleman at 
Madras at a high interest. The gentleman was applied to; 
he acknowledged the debt, and refunded the amount. This 
story and others like it had their influence on my dear father ; 
he set his house in order, years before he was called to go; 
and though his chief motive for this was to save trouble to 
his family, yet I know that he also wished to avoid aught 
that might by any possibility drag his spirit downwards after 
death, or detain it hovering round the earth, when earthly 
things had passed away.{ Facts like these, even if allowed, 


*Extract from Brief Memcrials of the Rev. Alph Q i i 
*E: ials - Alphonse François L 
lee of aes Missionary Society in Chleatiay by fis cone 
in-law Josep ullens, and one of his (Mr. L ix’ 
London : 1862, : ! AEN TOENE 


t Undoubtedly—in visions and d reams, as to tho objective materializes 
forms that appear in the seance-rooms, we do not doubt their occasional 
genuineness, but will always reject the claim that they are the “Spirits”? 
of tke deceased, whereas, they are but their shells, — Eg. 


JA wise man was the Rev. gentleman, since he k 
the truth. The italics are ours,—Ed, ; ieee ge 
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mAy appear to some trifling and withont an end. To tho sub- 
ject of this memoir they appeared in a very different light. 
Ho used to hold with Sonthey, that with regard to the good 
end which they may be supposed to answer, it would be end 
sufficient if sometimes one of those nuhappy persons, who 
looking throngh the dim glass of infidelity seo nothing 
beyond this lifo and the narrow sphere of mortal existence, 
should, from the well-established truth of one such story, be 
led to a conclnsion that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in kis philosophy. And surely 
after the heart-sickeni ig exhibition we have had of the latest 
growth of heresy in England —a heresy that denies the possi- 
bility of miracles, and snblimes the passave of the Red Sea 
into the “ latitude of poetry,” every friend of religion may bid 
God-speed to tho enquirer who pushes his researches into 
regions whence he never fails to bring us tidings of the soul’s 
immortality and the reality of a future life. 

Let it not be snpposed from the above, that my father was 
either superstitious or credulous. Trne he uscd to read 
largely on angelic influences, on demonology, on dreams, ap- 
paritions, animal magnetism, tranccs, and clairvoyance, all 
those snbjects that forin as it were the boundary between 
our world and the next, but he was sernpnlously careful to 
accept as truth nothing that was opposed to the teachings 
of the Bible, for he believed in evil spirits whose work it. was, 
if that were possible, to deceive the very elect. He was also 
very reverent in his researches ; hence ‘his' great dislike to 
the spirit rapping svirces-of America, and the exhibitions of 
clairvoyavce in England.” 


“SELF-CONTRADICTIONS OF THE BIBLE.” 


[We give room to this letter, under the distinct promise 
made in it that it will be the “ last? We sided and still side 
with the writer, were it bnt for the reason that in sneh qnar- 
rels between master and subordinate, the latter, whether right 
or wrong, is sure to have always the worst in the affray, 
Moreover, we adhere to our first opimon that the whole thing 
was an abuse of power.—lIip. | 


I write this letter only to make myself free of the charges 
laid by the Rev. Missionary in the Theosophist for Novem- 
ber. It will bo my last letter. 

I had resolved to write uo more, of the injnstice I havo 
lately incurred at the bands of the Rawal Pindee Mis- 
sion authorities; but the misrepresentations of facts by 
the Rev. Newton compel me tọ publish the following. 
The Missionary charges mo with having exaggerated his pro- 
ceedings in my first letter to the Theosophist. I leave it to 
your readers to decide, whether the sentence, ‘ And he also 
after threatening me and proving by every sophistry that the 
author of the book was a wicked and immoral man, made 
various excuses for not giving the book back to me,” is an 
exaggeration or a true fact; I have to add only the follow- 
ing: 

Vhon the second master had handed the book to the Rev. 
Missionary, the latter called me into his presence and angrily 
asked me, “ Why did yon send for such a book? Dare vou 
see the Bible fulsijied ?”? ete. etc.* He then tried to convince 
me that its anthor was an immoral man as he had had igno- 
ble reports ahout his conduct from a gentleman in America. 
I only replied that I had nothing to do with either the 
wickeduess or the goodness of the author. The book would 
tell its own tale, and if it proved immoral I would toneh it 
no more. I then asked for the book, but he said the book 
was poison, and he would let mo have it together with an 
antidote whenever I would come agsin.t Nine or ten days 


*And why should not a non-Christian hesitate to read or send for 
such a Biblo—for which he cares,as little asa Christian Missionary for 
the Shastras—even if falsified P Would tho Rev. Mr. Newton feel any 
scruples to reading tho Koran or the Bhagavat-Gita in a caricature ? 
Moreover, the “ Self-contradictions of the Bible? dees not contain one 
singlo word of comment or disrespect. It is quotations verbatim and 
literatim from the Bible. Ts it any one’s fault if the various. prophets 


(the alleged authors of the books) although inspired, have so unfortu- 


nately contradicted themselves in their statements P—Hd, 

+ In other words the Reverend gentleman called names the Bible 
itgolf, which is neither pions nor scomly, considering his profession. 
We say again, except on the title page and the headings of puas, thero is 
not one word of comment in the pamphlet by the compiler—for its true 
authors are the apostles and Bible prophets. Why then ‘ the anti- 
slote P” Cav the Rev. Mr. Newton 
white in eyery Bible ?— Ed, : 


deny that which is printed black on | 


alter I visited him. Thero and then he made me confess the 
truth of the following in writing : 


A. Natnre does not admit of “ How and Why.” * 
B. There are always exceptions to general rules. $ 
C. Works of God are always taught in parables. $ 


As the (by him termed immoral) book treated of contra- 
dictions in the Bible, he read to me a few of them, asking me 
to observe that they were no contradictions at all, as every 
one of them could be explained away by the three principles 
as above enunciatel§, any objection to them being considered 
by him as foolish on my part. Then and several times after 
I asked for my confiscated pamphlet, but he would let 
me have only the price of it and never the book itself. The 
book is with him up to this time. Consider then the value 
of his assertion to the parpose that he kept the book only 
with my consent ! 

The Rev. Missionary accuses me in his letter that I had 
always been buying anti-christian works from a scholarship 
which I was getting from tho school.|| Iam sorry that 
these words shoud proceed from the mouth of a Rev. Mis- 
sionary. 

The Manager of this Journal is well aware that I seut 
for the book on the 19th May last; on the other band, 
the Reverend knows as well that it is only last July thas 
Rupees 2, the remnant of a mnnicipal-scholarship, were given 
to me—against my will. -Whether it behoves a missionary 
to term that paltry sim a “scholarship,” and to say that I 
had been buying anti-christian works from these 2 rupees, 
I leave the public to judge, Out of delicacy and a feeling of 
honor, I had refused to accept those 2 rupees since the Ist 
of September, To explain how the signatures of the wit- 
nesses were obtained, | may say that first of all the signature 
of Baboo Harra Dhan Ghosh and that of Baij Nath Bando 
prove nothing, since they themselves were at the bottom of 
all this mischief. When all the teachers of the school ard 
the 5th class students were assembled, the 2ud master ordered 
them to sign the letter, A Hindu teacher obj-eted to doing 
s0 unless he was made acquainted with its contents, He 
rend it and having signed it, remarked that it explained 
but what had happened the other day. The rest of the 
teachers signed it without knowing the contents of the letter, 
Poor fellows! what clse could they do ? 

Almost sll of the 5th class students were scholarship- 
holders and they dared not oppose the measure at the risk of 
their stipend, 

It is not so much the abnsive langnage used by the Rev. 
Missionary personally against myself that I ubject to, as the 
yoke under which allof my fellow- brethren—be they Hindus 
or Muhammadans—are made to snffer— under the Missionary 
Schvol system. Lastly E would reqnest our liberal English 
Government, had J a voice in the matter, not to give grants- 
in-aid to these mission schools. 

Obediently, 
LAKSHMAN SINGH. 
48, Court STREET, LAHORE. 


GREETINGS TO TSONG-KA UN-GHIEN, 


I have read the communication published in the January 
Theosophist “Under Orders,” and hasten to say that my 
“sympathy” with H. X. has been only like my syinpathy 
with any fellow-man who has a just and stroug desire which 
he cannot gratify. Far be it from me to deprecate “ caution 
und reticence in the knowing.” In all the annals of adept- 
ship, none but tricd and devoted Chelas have been favored 
with the higher sccrets of occultism. The conditions of 


* Science, we are afraid, would demur to this Dictam.—-£d. 

+ Profound verity !— Ed. 

t Agreed. Butif one “parable” says white and the other—“ black,” 
infallibility being claimed for both at the eamelime, then we have 
aright to regard and proclaim that as a contradiction.— Ed. 


$ We would like to enquire whether tho Rev. Mr. Newton was no 
a Roman Catholie at some earlier period P--Ed. : 

|| And where’s the offence were even the charge trae? If, as every 
Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Newton had an eye to converting his heathen 
papils to Christianity, he was himself, in honour bound, to furnish 
Lakshmansing with meang of ascertaining the real superiority and worth 
of the religion offered him as a substitute for that of his ancestors. ` 
lọw can athing be proved gord, unless both its outward and inward 
value are fonnd out? ‘I'rnth need fear no light. If, Christianity be 
truc, it ought to welcomo the strictest and elosest of . investigations, 
Otherwise “ conversion” becomes very much like selling damaged 
goods~in some dark back-room cf a shop.—Ed, 
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regular studentship of course cannot be made to fit in with 
the humours of men, and under the circumstances of the case, 
H, X., bas only to blame himself for not making the progress 
he was anxious to make. When I go into 4 prison ora 
hospital, [ pity the condition of the inmates without morally 
approving of the cause of their presonce there. So I give 
and claim sympathy on behalf of all imprisoned humanity, 
whether politically, socially, or morally, Conceit, combativeness, 
ambition, avarice, criminal offences, &c., are all, to my humble 
thinking, only forms of Iynorance, and in the present topsy- 
turvy condition -of the world, I cannot too carnestly solicit 
the regular Chelas (not to mention the Mahatmas) to inter- 
fere to dispel the ignorance and cure its disastrous effects, 
“ Thy will ba done,” is no doubt the best solicitation, but 
“ Kuock and the door will opeu” is a precept for the 
beginner. 

The mesmeric cures effected in Ceylon by Colonel Olcott 
aro of great importance to ordinary humanity and to the 
theosophie movement. India alone wants a score of Olcotts. 
Tho lower rounds of occultism, including cluirvoyance, 
thought-reasding and magnetic healing, are attempted to be 
climbed by Hinda Priests called “The Brahmans” before 
“they withdraw from the world to be regalar Chelas with 
the Mahatmas.” By some fatality most Brahmans dio 
without reaching even the lower rounds—and ` I for one am 
prepared to recommend to all Hindns to interboard and 
intermarry with persons of this limited proficiency as trne 
Brahmans, whether born Brahmans or not. The so-called 
National Indian Associationa to promote friendly intercourse 
between Muropeans and Natives with needle-work for women 
and nautch or balls for men, are a farce. Bralmanhood, as I 
have above described it, involves a vegetable diet, control of 
auimal impulses, and a belicf in invisible forces or powers. 

My duties as President of the Hindua Sabha for the 
Adjustment and Regulaton of the worldly activities of the 
Hindu Nation will soon be trausferred to others, and I hope 
as a recluse to be admitted to more confidential relations 
with you and the Mahatmas, and to be enabled to set an 
example to H. X. of respectful, nay implicit, devotion to the 
Masters of Occultism. 


+ 


A. SANKARIAH, F. T. 8. 


PARACELSUS, 


In regard to‘ Theophrastus Paracelsas,” whose name ap- 
pears from time to time in your journal in connection with 
Hermetic and Cabalistic matters, I shall feel thankful if yon or 
any of your contribators could throw any light on the his- 
tory of this eccentric genius, The span of his life comprised 
but 48 years, yet during that comparatively brief period he 
had travelled into the Hast aud ove*a great part of Murope, 
prosecuting all the while his studies in physics, chemistry and 
occult sciences, and writing those works which have caused 
him to be regarded as the father of Modern Chemistry, A 
mystery, however, hangs over the latter portion of his career 
to which, as far a I am aware, no one has ever furnished a 
satisfactory solution. - Although ap to the age of 25 his only 
drink had been water, this remarkable man, who was believed 
by many of his contemporaries to have possessed himself of 
the Elixir Vite, the philosopher’s stone, and other secrets of 
the Eastern Adepts, gave way during the concluding years of 
his life to excessive intemperance, and finally closed his che- 
quered existence in the Hospital of Scbastian at Salzburg in 
1541. ft is well known that Paracelsns, by his aueoneilittory 
manner and the aggressive attitude he assumed towards the 
scientists of his day, mado numerous enemies who did all ia 
their power to sally his reputation with their slanders ; hence 
no reliance can be placed on the accounts of Erastus, Opori- 
nus, and others. Nevertheless this lapse into dissipation, after 
he had passed his primo, has been admitted even by his de- 
fenders, and is, to say the least of it, strongly inexplicable in 
one who is considered to have advanced far in the path of 
occult wisdom and attained to adeptship.* 


* We, who unfortunately have learned at our personal expense how 
easily malevolent insinuations and calumny take root, cau never be 
brought to believe that the great Paracelsus was a drunkard. There is 
a “mystery’’—an] we fondly hope it will be explained somo day. 
No great man’s reputation was ever yet allowed to rest undisturbed. 
Voltaire, Paine, and in ourowu days, Littré, are alleged on their death- 
bods |to have shown the white feather, turned traitots to their life-long 
convictions, and to have died as only cowards can dio, tecanting those 
convictions, St. Germain‘is called the “ Prince of Impostors,”’ and 
“ Cagliostro”’—a charlajan. But who has ever proved that P— Ed. 


Browning, in his poem on the subject, by viewing them 
from the exoterie staud-point of the work-a-day world, has 
hardly done justice to the lofty aims of Paracelsus. Apart 
from this, however, the poem containing, as it does, noble 
thoughts clothed in noble language, hag justly been deemed 
by critics as one of the finest productions of its author. 

Here i8 an extract from it which will commend itself to 
the mystically minded among your readers :— 

“Truth is within onrselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre iu us all, 
Where truth abides in fuluess; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception—which is, truth. 
A batiling and perverting carnal mesh 
Blinds it, and makes all error; and, Zo Know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 

Hyperaxap, protai] E. N. T. 
lst Jary, 1883. 


Ucbiehos, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRIT 
Hierosophy, Theosophy and Psychosophy* 
By F. Sugra Row, F. T. 8. 
; II. 

In continuation of my article on the ‘ Philosophy of 
Spirit,” published in the October issue of the Throsophist, 
T shall now examine Mr. Oxley’s notions of Theosophy 
and Hierosophy. It is not easy to understand his defi- 
nitions of the two systems of philosophy thus indicated ; 
and no definite issue or issues can be raised regarding the 
important distinction between the said systems froin the 
meaning conveyed by these definitions. But he has 
explained some of the important doctrines of theosophy 
and hierosophy from his own stand-point for the purpose 
of comparing the two systems, ‘Though he believes that 
‘it will be admitted” that he has “ not either under or 
over stated the case for theosophy,” I respectfully beg 
to submit that he has entirely misunderstood the main 
doctrines inculeated by it. 

The learned writer says that theosoplists teach that in 
the instanco of wicked and depraved people, the spirit 
proper at death takes its final departure. ‘his statement 
is certainly correct ; but the conclusions drawn from it by 
Mr. Oxley are clearly illogical. If this doctrine is correct, 
says the author, then it will necessarily follow that to all 
intents and purposes to plain John Brown “life eternal 
is out of the question.” Ie then expresses his sympathy 
for pariahs, vagabonds, and other unfortianate poor people 
and condemns the doctrine for its partiality to  Rajahs, 
Maharajahs, plutocrats, aristocrats,” &e. &c., andrich Brah- 
mins, and its want of charity towards others who consti- 
tute the greater portion of humanity, Jlere it is quite 
clear that the fallacy in My. Oxley’s arguincnt consists 
in the change of adjectives. From the main doctrine in 
question it follows that “ life eternal is out of the question” 
not to plain John Brown, but to wicked and depraved 
John Brown; and I can hardly see any reason why 
the author should so bitterly lament the loss of im- 
mortality so far as utterly wicked and depraved 
natures are concerned. I do not think that my 
learned opponent will be prepared to maintain that 
all pariahs, vagabonds, and other poor people, are all 
depraved and wicked, or that all Rajahs, Maharajahs, 
and other rich people are always virtuous. It is my 
humble opinion that utterly wicked and depraved people 
are in tho minarity; and loss of immortality to such 
persons cannot seriously be made the ground of an ob- 
jection to the Theosophical doctrine under consideration. 


€ 


*Owing to a pressure of standing matter and oLher reasons over which 
we had no control, we could not give room to this Part II of Mr. T. Subba 
Row’s Review before now. 
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Properly speaking theosophy teaches not “ conditional 
immortality,” as the author is pleasod to state, but condi- 
tional mortality if I may be permitted to use such a 
phrase. According to theosophy, thereforo, annihilation 
is not the commen lot of mankind unless the learned 
author is in a position to state that the greater portion 
of the human race aro wicked and depraved—beyond 
redemption. Theosophists have never stated, so far as I 
know, that adepts alone attain immortality. The condition 
ultimately reached by ordinary men after going through 
all the planetary rounds during countless number of ages 
iu the gradually asconding order of material objective 
existence is reached by the adept within a comparatively 
shorter time, than required by the uninitiated. It is thus 
but a question of time; but every human being, uuless he 
is utterly “wicked and depraved,” may hope to reach 
that state sooner or later according to his merits and 
Karma. 

The corresponding hierosophic doctrine isuot fully and 
definitely stated in the article under review, but the views 
of the author regarding the same may be gathered from 
his treatise on the philosophy of spirit. They may be 
summarized as follows :— 

(1.) Tho four discreeted degrees in the human being 
“called animal, human, angelic, and deific,’”’ show that 
every human being (however wicked and depraved) will 
ultimately reach immortality.* 

(2.) ‘There is no re-birth in the material human form 
there is no retrogression at any time. 


“And there is this interesting passage in tho author's 
book :— 


(3) “ The thread of life is broken up atthe point where 
it appoared to be broken off by physical dissolution, and 
every one will come into the use and enjoyment of his 


or her own specific lifo, ¢ e., whatever oach one has loved. 


the most, ho or she will enter into the spirit of it, not 
using carthly material or organisms for tho samo but 
apiritual substances, as distinct from matter as carth is 
from atmospheric air; thus the artist, musician, mechanic, 
inventor, scientist, and philosopher will still continue 
their occupations but in a spiritual manner.” 

Now, as regards the first proposition, it is not easy to 
understand how the existence of four discreeted degrees 
in a human being or any number of such degrees neces- 
sarily leads to unconditional immortality. Such a 
result may follow if deific or angelic existence were quite 
consistent with, or conld reconcile itself to, a depraved 
and wicked personality or individuality or the recollec- 
tion of such personality. ‘The mere existence of an im- 
mortal principle in man can never secure to him uncon- 
ditional immortality unless he is in a position to purify 
his nature, either through the regular course of initiations 
or successive re-births in the ordinary course of nature 
according tothe great cyclic Law, and transfer the 
purest essence of his individuality and tho recollection 
of his past births and lives to his immortal Atma and the 
developed and purified spiritual Ego in which they 
inhere. 

The second proposition above stated is opposed to all 
the ancient traditions of Eastern nations and the 
teachings of all the Eastern adepts, and I do not think 
that any passage in support of it can be found in Bha- 
pavatgita. 

The last statement above-quoted is certainly a very 
extraordinary proposition; and I shall be very happy if 
the anthor can point out any authority for it in the 
Bhagavatgita or in the other portions of Mahabharata. 

Whatever may be the nature of the purely ideal or 
subjective existence experienced in Deva-chau after 
death and before the next birth, it cannot be held that 
the artist or musician carries on his “ occupations” 
except, by way of ideation. 


*Had Mr. Oxley said instead—‘ every haman monad’”’ which changes 
its personalities and is in every new birth a new “human being,” thon 
would his statement have been unanswerable, 


I shall now leave it to the readers of the Theoso- 
phist to say whether this assertion is really ‘ based upon 
foundations more substantial than mere fancies and 
speculations,” 

The second doctrine of Theosophy which Mr, Oxley 
notices in his article is that ‘ occult powers and esoteric 
wisdom can only be attained by the severest asceticism 
and total abstention from the use of the sensual degrees 
in nature in their physical aspect.” If this doctrine is. 
universally admitted, he ‘says, physical embodiment 
would be impossible. I can safely assure him that this 
contingency is not likely to happen under the present 
conditions of our planet; and I am unable to understand 
how physical embodiment is desirable in itself. It yet 
remains to be proved that ‘ occult powers and_ esoteric 
wisdom” can be acquired from the teachings of hieroso- 
phy without the restrictions imposed by esotoric, theoso- 

hy. 

j The learned author further adds that under the condis 
tions above-mentioned ‘‘ the powers of adept life cannot be 
perpetuated by hereditary descent.” He evidently thinks. 
that this fact discloses a very great defect in the theoso- 
phical system. But why should adept lite be perpetuated 
necessarily by hereditary descent ? Occult wisdom has. 
been transmitted from Guru to disciple without any: 
serious break of continuity during thousands of yearr in 
the East. And there is no danger of adept life ceasing 
to exist from want of transmission by hereditary descent. 
Nor is it possible to bring into existence a race of 
hicrophants in whom occult knowledgo will be acquired 
by birth without the necessity of special study or initia- 
tion. ‘Che experiment was tried, I believe, long ago in 
the East but without success, 

The author will be in a position to understand the 
nature of some of the difficulties which are to be en- 
countered in making any such experiment from a perusal . 
of Bulwer Lytton’s “ Zanoni,” 

The world has yet to see whether “ nnder the sway of 
Solar Angels,” the adepts trained under the system of 
Iierosophy, can retain their powers and knowledge after 
having renounced ‘asceticism, abstinence and celibacy,” 
and transmit the so-called ‘adept life’ to their de- 
scendants, 

Speaking of the attitude of Theosophists towards 
spiritualism, Mr. Oxley observes that they hold that the 
so-callod spiritualistic phenomena are dne to the “ inter- 
vention of enlightened living men, but not disembodied 
spirits.” I shall bo very glad if the learned author can. 
point out any foundation for this statement in the 
utterances of ‘heosophists. Strangely enough, he: 
says further ou that, in the opinion of the Theosophista, 
such phemomena are duo to “ wandering shells and de- 
caying reliquie of what was once a human being.” This 
is no doubt true in tho case of some of the phenomena at 
least: and the author should not presume to say that 
any one of these phenomena has its real origin in the 
action of “ disembodied living conscious beings,’ unless - 
he is fully prepared to state exactly who these mysterious 
beings are, and demonstrate, by something weightier than - 
mere assumption the fact of their real existence. He is 
entirely mistaken in snpposing that tho modus operandi 
in the case of the so-called spiritualistio phenomena aro 
precisely the same as in the phenomena produced by: 
Eastern adepts. However I do not mean to say any 
thing further about this subject here as it has been 
already fully discussed in the columns of the Theosophist 

Mr. Oxley objects to my statement that “the human 
spirit (7th principle) has a dignity, power, and sacred- 
ness which cannot be claimed by any other God, Deva 
or Angel of the Hindu Pantheon.” Although I had taken 
care to inform my readers that by human spirit, I meant 
the immortal and unborn 7th principle or Atma in man, 
he construed the expression to mean the spirit or life. 
principle in the human degree of his peculiar classification, 
It would have been better if he had taken the pains to 
understand my language before venturing to assert that 
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my statement was against the doctrine taught by Krishna. 
So far as I can see, his notions about the seven principles 
in man so often mentioned in this journal, are utterly con- 
fused and incorrect. As the English language is deficient 
in the technical phraseology required for expressing the 
truths of Aryan philosophy and science, I am obliged to 
use such English words as can be got to convey my mean- 
ing more or less approximately. But to preclude the 
possibility of any misunderstanding on the part of my 
readers, I clearly intimated in the passage in question 
that by human spirit I meant the 7th principle in man. 
This principle, I beg to submit, is not derived from any 
angel (not even from Busiris) in the universe. It is 
unborn and eternal according to the Buddhist and 
Hindu philosophers. The knowledge of its own 
Sivarupam is the highest knowledge of self: and 
according to the doctrines of the Adwaita school of Aryan 
philosophy, to which I have the honor to belong, there 
is in reality no difference between this principle and 
Paramatma. 

Mr. Oxley believes that the claims of the Spiritualists 
have virtually been admitted by the Theosophists, in as 
much as in the opinion of the latter “communications 
may be established with other spirits.” But the learned 
author fails to perceive that by the word “ Spirit” 
Theosophists mean something quite different from the so- 
called ‘disembodied spirits” of the Spiritualists. The 
belief in question does not therefore amount to any con- 
cession to the claim of the Spiritualists as is supposed 
by him. . 

The esteemed author then proceeds to explain some 
of the important doctrines of Hierosophy, which, he takes 
particular care to add, are not to be considered “ by his 
readers as mere” fancies and speculations. Hierosophists 
seem to believe that the influx of life flows from the 
‘Infinite monad”? mentioned by me in the first part of 
my review on “the Philosophy of Spirit’? Mr., Oxley’s 
conception of this monad is not, then, quite consistent- 
with the views of Eastern occultists. Properly speaking 
this monad or centre is not the source of cosmic energy in 
any one of its. forms, but it is the embodiment of 
the great Law which nature follows in her operations 

The learned author then asserts that ‘““Esoteric Theoso- 
phists” and their great leaders have admitted that there 
is an “influx” of energy from the planetary spirits to the 
monad abovementioned. Here again, I am sorry to say, 
Mr. Oxley is misrepresenting the views of Theosophists 
according to his own imagination, And the statement 
itself is thoroughly unphilosophical. ‘This transmission 
of energy from the planetary spirits to the Great Law 
that governs the Universe, is inconceivable to every 
ordinary mortal, It does not appear that the monad 
referred to by Mr. Oxley is a different entity from the 
monad alluded to in my article. He himself says that ıt is 
not so. Then, the only conclusion to which I can come 
under the circumstances of the case is, that Mr. Oxley 
has put forward these strange and groundless . state- 
ments about the action and reaction of cosmic energy 
between the Infinite Mouad and the planetary spirits 
without having any clear aud definite ideas about these 
entities, The truth of this statement will be confirmed 
on examining hig views about the nature of the work done 
by the planetary spirits. ‘lhese spirits, it would appear, 
“ detain myriads of elementals in the spheres of inferior 
Nature, 7 e. the next plane of life immediately contiguous 
to this;” and compel them in the most tyrannical manner to 
obey their commands and produce effects which are calcu- 
lated to perpetuate their own peculiar qualities in the plane 
of material existence. I confess I donot know anything 
about the beings who exercise such despotica) functions, 
They are not the planetary spirits of theTheosophists; and 
if they have any existence outside the region of Mr. 
Oxley’s fancy, I beg tu request he will be kiad enough 
to enlighten the public about the nature of these mysteri= 
ous and dreadful tyrants, I can assure him that the ortho- 


dox Brahmins, whom he is so very unwilling to patronize, 
have nothing to do with such planetary spirits ; nor do 
they know anything of them. I am really delighted to hear 
from my learned opponent that the Solar Angels are 
fully prepared to fight for the liberty of our unfortunate 
elementals and put an end to this abominable tyranny 
within a very short time; and if, among other beautiful 
and useful occupations, arts, and sciences that exist in 
the world inhabited by these angels, (since we are told 
that, the artist, musician, mechanic, minister, scientist, 
philosopher will “still continue their occupations,” in this 
world of spirit)—a Society for the prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals will have its place along with other associations, 
than the Solar Angels would surely deserve to be nomi» 
nated as its most honorary and honoured members. . 


The learned author concludes his interesting exposix 
tion of the principles of Hierosophy by proclaiming 
to the world at large that “under the sway of Solar 
Angels, neither asceticism, abstinence, nor celibacy, as 
such, will find place, but the perfection of life’s enjoy- 
inent will be found in the well regulated use of all the 
faculties to which humanity is heir.” 


Whether this novel systsm of philosophy and ethics ia 
really “rhapsodical and Utopian,” or not, the public 
—especially the Indian—will have to decide. But I can 
affirm without any fear of contradiction that this system 
has not the slightest foundation in any thing that is 
contained in the Bhagavatgita or in any other religions 
or philosophical book of the Hindus. It is simply the 
result of the author’s independent speculations and must 
rest upon its own strength. In my humble opinion it is 
clearly erroneous and unphilosophical, 


I shall now take leave of Mr. Oxley and request him to 
kindly excuse me for the adverse criticism contained in 
my articles. I shall be very glad if my strictures can 
induce him to re-examine carefully the philosophy of spirit 
contained in Bhagavatgita and scrutinize the reasons for 
the conclusions arrived at by him in his book on the 
fundamental questions of occult philosophy and ethics, 
With his intuition and intelligence, he will no doubt be 
in a position to open out for himself a way to understand 
the mysteries of the Hastern arcane sciences,—if he only 
avoids the temptation to leap to general couclustons from 
insufficient data, and draw inferences prematurely before 
the whole range of our ancient science and philosophy 
is carefully explored by him. 

Iam very happy to hear that my learned antagonist 
has joined our ‘Theosophical association, and I hope he 
will henceforth work in fraternal concord. with his ` 
Eastern brothers for recovering the grand truths taught 
by the ancient Hierophants, and promoting the cayse 
of Universal Brotherhood. 


POST-MORTEM LIFE-* 


Tis book before us is one of those from whose perusal 
one turns with a feeling of profound respect for the 
author, however much his views may differ from one’s own. 
Every line, every word, bears the stamp of simple 
honesty and absolute love of truth. Of course, nothing 
need be said with respect to its intellectual quality, for 
the venerable professor of Leipzig, who gave the world 
his “Zend Avesta, on the Things of Heaven, and the 
Hereafter,” and his ‘ Elements of Psychophysic,” could 
writenothing that was not scholarly, original, and thought- 
ful in a high degree. And in Dr. Wernekke he has found 
a translator who, though himself a German, has rendered 
the text into English in a masterly manner. It would be 
scarcely possiblo to epitomize philosophy into more 


* On Life after Death. From the German of Gustav Theodor Fechner ; 
pp. 95, 16mo, By Hugo Wernckke, Head Master of Weimer Realschule. 
(London ; Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 1882). 
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compact and nervous sentences than these before us. If 
wo cannot wholly agree with the author’s premises, 1t 
must be conceded that his conclusions are stated with a 
clearness and terse vigour that presents his thought to the 
reader ag translucent as crystal. Fechner’s proposition 
is packed within the opening paragraph :— 


t Man lives on earth not once, but three times: the first stage 
of his life is continual sleeping; the second, sleeping and waking 
by turns ; the third, waking for ever.” 


And then he elaborates ‘with care each of these three 
states, their relations and consequences. In the first 
stage, the antenatal :— 

“Man lives inthe dark, alone 3 in the second, he lives associ- 
ated with, yet separated from, his fellow men; in a light reflected 
from the surface of things; in the third, his life, interwoven with 
the life of other spirits, is a higher life in the Highest of Spirits, 
with the power of looking to the bottom of finite things. 

“Tn the first stage his body develops itself from its germ, 
working out organs for the second; iu the second stage bis mind 
develops itself from its germ, working out organs for the third; 
in the third the divine germ develops itself, which lies hidden 
in every human mind, to direct him, throngh instinct, through 
foeling and believing, to the world beyond, wbich seems so dark 
at present, but shall be light as day hereafter. 

“The act of leaving the first stage for the second we call 
Birth; that of leaving the second for the third, Death. Our 
way, from the second to the third is not darker than our way 
from the first to second: one way leads us forth to see the world 
outwardly; the other, to see it inwardly.” 

Where were these prime verities ever more succinctly 
stated than in this last paragraph ? And the whole book 
is in this style. The Hindu reader will, of course, take 
excepticn to the postulate that in the natural course of 
development man passes his third or spirit stage of being 
upon earth. To him the very idea of continued relation- 
ship of the disembodied entity with this scene of physi- 
cal activities is abhorrent. He does indeed believe that 
we are born again and again, as the result of Karma; 
but he clings fondly to the hope that by works of merit 
and the practice of Yogum, the vicious Circle of Necessity 
may be broken through and the perfect release of 
Moksha be attained. Fechner’s is a philosophy of tri- 
partite progression—from embryo to man, from man to 
immortal spirit. Inthe third epoch, the disembodied 
blend their being with the living. “ If youthink of a dead 
person earnestly and intensely, not only the thought of 
hin or her, but the dead person himself, will be in your 
mind immediately. You may inwardly conjure him, he 
must come to you; you may hold him, he must stay with 
you, if you only fix your thoughts upon him.” If this 
wore literally true, would it not be within the power of the 
sorcerer or the selfish friend to enchain the dead to him, 
and prevent his progress? This is severe injustice, quite 
opposed to the laws of both universal progress and Karma. 
And yet Fechner himself says, ‘Full justice is done to 
every man ; it consists in the totality of the consequences 
of both good and evil actións.” That is Karma, and Karma 
is the one chief feature in Hinduism and Buddhism which 
make each, to our mind, so superior to Christianity, with 


its doctrine of unpunished sin forgiven through vicari- 
ous mediation. 


This great thinker and philosopher had, unhappil 
for our generation, already passed his eightieth birth- 
day in 1881. If his useful life could only have beon pro- 
longed until he could have become acquainted with esoteric 
Arhat philosophy and found its striking merits, it would 
have been a blessed thing fora public which needs more 
han any thing else just now, competent guides to cor- 
fect religious concepts. Ho holds to the spiritualistic 
theory that children dying ever so young go on develop- 
ing to maturity in the spirit world. ‘In the same 
way,” says he, “a child which has been alive only for 
a moment, can never die again. The shortest moment 
of conscious life produces a circle of actions around 
it, just as tho briefest tone that seems gone in a 
second, produces a similar circle which carries tho tono 


into endless space, far beyond the persons standing by 
to listen * * * 'I'he mind of the child will develop itself 
from that one conscious moment * * * but in a different 
way from what it would have done when beginning from 
a more developed state.” This is to say that, despite the 
evident law of progression by which each subsequent 
stage of his own tripartite course developes out of, 
and is the fruition of the next antecedent one, the day-old 
babe may attain: full maturity of intellect as well as 
spirit, without having passed that round of nature’s 
ladder whereon “ mind develops itself from its germ, work- 
ing out organs” for the spiritual entity! ‘Though medi- 
ums affirrs this, it is hard to reconcile so evident an inter- 
ruption of apparently universal law with either logic, 
mathematics, or the conservation of energy. Asiatics 
will rather hold to their ancient esoteric teaching, 
that there are no exceptions to the necessity of passing 
through, as well as into, each state of being before 
entering the next, and that the baby entity must be 
reborn as man, and have man’s full experience, before 
passing on to the next point in the circle of rebirth. 
A philosophy like that impairs in no degree the noble 
idea of human destiny, while it does seem to agree with 
the highest intuitions of justice and cosmic harmony, 
more perfectly than an optimism which shows us nature 
constantly fruiting her Tree of Life, whether its buds and 
blossoms were perfected or not. 


In a work published in 1848, and called by him “ Nanna, 
or the Soul-Life of Plants,” the venerable author was more 
in harmony with Eastern thought, since we find embodi- 
ed therein, a full conviction that there is not an atom in 
the universe but is possessed of soul. Indeed, in the 
wordsof his able translator he beganin that book, “a course 
of investigation which soon led him from the convictions 
that the organized beings inferior to man have a soul, 
do not only consist of a body and soul, but rather are body 
and soul in one, like man himself, to the higher and grander 
conviction that the beings superior to man, the celestial 
bodies, must likewiso have an inward life underlying and 
concomitant with, their outward life; that, in fact, the 
whole universe is alive, not a dead bulk, but an animated 
being, a wonderful organism of the sublimest order.” 


«MR. ISAACS.*” 


Tue subject of our present review is—a romance ! 
A curious production, some might say, to core to our 
book-table, and claim serious notice from a philosophical 
magazine like this. But it has a connection, very pal- 
pable and undeniable, with us, since the names of three 
thembers of our Society—Mr. Sinnett, Colonel Olcott 
and Madame Blavatsky—figure in it, and sdepts and 
the rules and aspirations of their fraternity have a large 
share of the author’s attention. This is another proof 
of thè fact that the Theosophical movement, like one of 
those subterranean 'streams which the traveller finds in 
districts .of magnesian’ and calcareous formation, is 
running beneath the surface of contemporary thought, 
and bursting out at the most unexpected points with 
visible signs of its pent-up force, The scene of this 
novel is India, and a good deal of its action transpires at 
Simla. Its few pictures of Ilindu daily life and charac- 
ter, and of typical—in fact, in one or two cases, of 
actual—Anglo-Indian personages, are vividly realistic, 
There is no mistaking the fact that the story-teller 
gathered his materials on the very spot, and has but 
strung upon the thread of his narrative the beads of 
personal experience. ‘I'he son of a great sculptor him- 
self, and the nephew of one of the brightest, cleverest and 
most accomplished men of modern society, he displays 
in many a fine passage an artist’s loving sense of the 


* Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of Modern India, By F. Marion Crawford, 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1882) Prico Rupees 3. _ 
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grand, the picturesque. and the- beautiful, an athlete’s 
passion for exercise and sport, and a flaneur’s familiarity 
with the human nature which blooms in the hot-beds of 
the gay world. Examples of the first-named talent are 
the descriptions of Himalayanand sub-Himalayan scenery, 
and moonlight effects ; of the second, a tiger-hunt in the 
Terai, a pic-nic under canvas, and a polo-match; while 
the signs of the third endowment show themselves in his 
photographs of various personalities, some high, some 
humble, that form his groups. Mr. Crawford has made, 
however, what we should call, a decided artistic blunder. 


His hero, Abdul Hafiz-ben-1lz4k, or, as commonly known’ 


among Anglo-Iaodians, “Mr. Isaacs,’ is a Persian by 
birth, a Mahommedan by creed, and the husband of 
three wives. ‘These superfluous creatures are but barely 
introduced by allusion, yet their existence is admitted by 
the hero, and as no crime is imputed to them, they 
would seem to have every right to u peaceful existence 
as the spouses of a lawful husband. Yet their conjugal 
claims are ignored, and their personalities shoved away 
out of sight, because the author makes Mr. Isaacs 
to love and be loved by a paragon of English 
maidens; who, knowing of the domestic trimurti in 
question, yet treats her lover like an unencumbered 
bachelor, without a single blessed thought of the wrong 
she does to Mesdames, the aforesaid three married ladies. 
The utter superfluity of the latter as regards the interest 
of the tale, canses the judicious reader to grieve that 
they should have ever been evulved from the author’s 
cerebral ganglia, even to be kept behind a distant 
purdah. 


In his remarks upon cataleptic trance, the projection 
of the “double,” thought-reading, clairvoyance, the 
nobler aspects of egoteric Buddhism, the aspiration of 
the true Adept and Yogi for knowledge, and their ab- 
horrence of whatever smacks of ‘Miracle,’ Mr. Craw- 
ford shows an attentive, if not a profound, reading of 
authorities. As regards the highest point of adeptship, 
he is as clearly wrong as was Bulwer when he so 
gloriously depicted his Zanoni as yielding up pure 
wisdom for the brighter prize of sexual love—we mean 
of the love of man, as man, for woman as the comple- 
ment of his own nature. For the love of the adept 
burns only for the highest of the highest—that perfect 
knowledge of Nature and its animating Principle, which 
includes in itself every quality of both sexes, and so 
can no more think as either man or woman, than the 
right or the left lobe of one’s brain can think of itself 
apart from the whole entity of which it is a component. 
Monosexual consciousness exists only onthe lower 
levels of psychic development; up above, the individual 
becoraes merged as to consciousness, in the Universal 
Principle ;—has “ become Brahma.” But it was less a 
sin for our author to make his hero relinquish fortune 
and the world’s caresses to become a Chela, in the hopo 
of passing eons of bliss with the enfranchised soul of 
his beloved one, than to pnt into the mouth of Ram Lal, 
the adept ‘ Brother’’—apparently a prentice attempt 
to individualise Mr. Sinnett’s now world-famed trans- 
Himalayan correspondent—language about woman’s 
love and its effects that no adept would by any chance 
ever use. 


t What guerdon,’ he makes him say, “can 
man or heaven offer, higher than eternal communion 
with the bright spirit [his sweetheart had just died] 
that waits and watches for your coming? With her— 
you said it while she lived—was your life, your light, 
and your love; it is true ten-fold now, for with hor 
is life eternal, light ethereal, love spiritual, Come, 
brother, come with me!’ Quite the contrary: he 
would have said that this prolongation of earthly ties 
is possible, but that its natural result is to drag the 
dreamer back into the Circle of Re-birth, to excite a 
Trishna, or thirst for physical life, which enchains the 
being from real emancipation from sorrow—the attain- 


ment of the rest of Moksha, or: Nirvana. And that the 
aspirant after adeptship must evolve out-of his physical 
nature a higher, more essential self which has no sorrows 
because no affectional enslavements of any sort. © 


If Ram Lal is an attempt at ‘ Brother” Koot Hoomi, 
it is also and more a reminiscence of Althothas, the 
teacher of Dumas’ Balsamo, or Mejnoor, the dessicated 
preceptor of Zanoni. For Mr. Crawford makes him call 
himself “gray and loveless,” and say that he had 
“knowa youth and gladness of heart.” The animated 
mummies whom novelists love to make the types of 
occult learning, doubtless had never any other feeling 
than that of the stone or the salted herring; but the 
real adepts—as we are reliably informed—are the most 
happy of mankind, since their pleasures are connected 
with the higher existence, which is cloudless and pangless. 
The earliest among the changes felt by the true Chela is a 
sense óf unmixed joy to be rid of the carking cares of 
common life, and to exist in the light of a supremely 
great Ideal. Not that any true adept would say aught 
against the naturalness and sacreduess of pure sexual 
relationships ; but that, to become an adept, one must 
expand the finite into the Infinite, the personal into the 
Universal, man into Parabrahm,—if one so choose to 
desiguate that Thing Unspeakable. 


We should nevertheless thank Mr. Crawford for one 
favour—ho helps to make our Brothers conceivable 
human beings, instead of impossible creatures of the 
imagination. Ram Lal walks, talks, eats, and— gracious 
heavens !—rolls aud smokes cigarettes. And this Ram 
Lal is therefore a far more natural being than Zanoni, who 
lived on air and got about on the crupper of the lightning- 
flash. Only a sensible writer could have made his adept 
say: “I am not omnipotent. I have very little more 
power than you. Given certain conditions and I can pro- 
duce certain results, palpable, visible, and appreciable to 
all; but my power, as you know, is itself merely the 
knowledge of the laws of nature, which Western scientists, 
in their wisdom, ignore.’ And it was genuine appre- 
ciation of anoble human ideal which prompted him to 
call our revered teachers “that small band of high 
priests who, inall ages and uations and religions and 
societies, have been the mediators between time and 
eternity, to cheer and comfort the broken-hearted, to 
rebuke him who would lose his own soul, to speed the 
awakening spirit in its heavenward flight.” No need to 
question the misuse of terms and misconception of 
conditions of existence, when the sentiment is so true and 
the effect so good upon a sceptical generation of sensu- 
alists. 


No better proof needed, of the thorough, so to say, 
intwitional comprehension by the author of some of the 
most important limitations of even the highest adept- 
ship, than the wise aud suggestive words put by him in 
the mouth of Ram Lal.—‘ Why can you not save her 
then ?” asks of him Paul Griggs, the narrator of the 
tule, speaking of the dying girl, “ this friend Isaacs’ ” 
first love.—‘ I can replenish the oil in the lamp,” is the 
adept’s answer, “and while there is wick the lamp 
shall burn—nay, even for hundreds of years. But 
give me a lamp wherein the wick is consumed, and I 
shall waste my oil; for it will not burn unless 
there be the fibre to carry it. So also is the body of 
man. While thereis the flame of vitality and the essence 
of life in his nerves and finer tissues, I will put blood 
in his veins, and if he meet with no accident, he may live 
to see hundreds of generations pass by him. But when 
there is no vitality and no essence of life ina man...,..... 
though I fill his veins with blood, and cause his heart to 
beat for a time, there is no spark in him—no fire, uo 
nervous strength. So is Miss Westonhaugh (the dying 
girl) now—dead while yet breathing...” 


If, speaking of the author’s comprehension of adept 
powers the adjective “intuitional” is used, it is justified 
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to a degree, by what we learn of Mr. Crawford from a 
private letter.......+0... This book was written with mar- 
vellous rapidity ;............ it was begun and completed in 
thirty-five days, without erasures or corrections.” 


Theosophists who can afford to buy books should not 
fail to possess this one and put it on the shelf beside 
Zanoni and the Strange Story, It is an intensely in- 
teresting fiction, based upon a few of tbe grandest 
occult truths. 


THE VIOLIN.* 


For all who interest themselves in the ‘ King of 
Instruments,” whether as musicians, litterateurs or 
manufacturers, Mr. Peter Davidson’s compendious 
little handbook is extremely valuable. The author’s 
name is well known to the readers of this magazine as au 
ardent momber of onr Society, aud several contributions 
from him upon mystical subjects have appeared in our 
columns. He is one of the few modern writers upon 
harmony who have seen and demonstrated the occult 
relationship between sound-vibrations and those other 
molecular undulations in the Akasa, or Astral Light, 
which not only produce the effects of colour, and scent, 
but are the basis of so-called magical phenomena. And 
without that intuitive sense of the uniformity of nature, 
no writer cau be said to uuderstand music, let him be 
ever so learned technically. It is the great merit of the 
present work that it not only gives the most common- 
place details as to woods, varnishes, strings and shapes 
of the princely violin, with catalogues of famous makers 
and their gems, and miscellaneous anecdotes, humorous, 
historical and pathetic, but also mauy wise reflections 
upon the theory and origin of sound, The present is 
the fourth edition. May it have forty ! 


A GRAMMAR OF MUSIG.+ 


Ar a time when so much attention is being given in 
India to a revival of interest in ancient Aryan musical 
science, the new edition of Dr. Calleott’s excellent 
irammar of Music ought to find many readers among 
Hindus. It was said of it by Mr. W. Horsley, (Mus. 
Bac. Oxon) that ‘“ no work of a similar extent, on 
Musical Science, was ever so popular” iu Great Britain. 
“Tt is not possible to name a treatise so copious in in- 
formation, so rich in examples, and in which the expla- 
nations are given ino so masterly and so clear a manner.” 
In this high encomium we largely concur, and would 
be glad to see the book circulate in the Bengal Phil- 
harmonic Academy and Poona Gayan Samaj. ‘lhe price 
—ouo shilling—brings it within the reach of all, 


PUNDIT HEERA NUND'S ALMANAC FOR 1883.—Prepic- 
TIONS OF TUF. WEATIIER; VOICE OF THE STARS, AND EPHE- 
KMERIS FOR ASTROLOGICAL FORECASTS, Etc, 


This is the only native Almanac printed in English. 
It purports to be the mouth-piece of tho greatest astrologers 
of Punjab; and this will in itself bo a sufficient guarantee for 
the accuracy of its calculations and al] those who are interested in 
restoring this branch of ancient science—long unmeritedly 
derided by sceptics—to its pristine glory .or are engaged in 
collating the Eastern and Western astrology—are earnestly 
requested to co-operate. 


“THE THEOSOPHIST” IN MARATHI. 


Tup Proprietors of the “ Poona Vibhar Press ” have undertaken 
with our approval, to publish monthly a Mabrathi edition of the 
“ ‘Théosophiet,” containing translations from our English journal, 
he Mahrathi journal will be brought out under able manage- 
ment, and its price will only be Rs. 4 per annum. Intending 
subscribers should kindly send their names to the Proprietors of 
the Poona Vibhar Press, at Poona, 


* The Violin: Its construction theoretically and practically 
treated; including an Epitome of the Lives of the most eminent Artists; 
a Dictionary of Violin makers, and Lists of Violin Sales, &c. By P. 
Davidson. New Ed. (London: F, Pitman, 1882.) : 


+ Dr. Callcott’s Musical, Grammar. Notation; Melody ; Harmony; 
Rhythm, Revised by Thomas Westrop. (London : F. Pitman.) 


MAGAZINES FOR HINDU WOMEN. 


We have received a prospectus of Tamil and Telugu “ Maga- 
zines for Hindu Women.” This is a desideratum long felt in 
India. ‘he Journals will contain articles “ On Morality, House 
hold Economy, Hygiene and other popular Sciences, Biogra- 
phies of eminent Women of India and other countries, Treatment 
and Training of Children, Tales and Stories, Riddles, Songs and 
other matter suited to the requirements of Hindu ladies.” Re- 
ligious neutrality will be strictly maintained. Wishing all 
success to such an undertaking, we recommend it to all enlight- 
ened men and women of India for support. Apply to E. Bala- 
sundara Mudaliar, B. A., 78 Sbanmiugarayen Street, Madras, 


A very esteemed brother of Northern India sends the 
following paragraph from a private letter received by 
him quite recently. The writer is not a Theosophist, and 
our correspondent pointedly observes that it is a most 
encouraging sign of the times that even outsiders speak 
of our Society in this strain :— 


“ I do not take any credit for versatility or width of sympa- 
thy in taking so much interest in the Society. Its success is so 
remarkablo that few people who keep themselves informed of 
what is passing around them, can afford to let it pass unnoticed. 
They must take up some position with regard to it, one way or 
the other, I doubt whether any movement of this nature had 
greater success among men of intelligence and education eitber 
in ancient or modern times,” 


ANOTHER NEW CONTEMPORARY. 


Some of our best members in N. W., P. have begun a 
publication in Hindustani, of a monthly Magazine en- 
titled ‘Satya Prakash.’ We predict for it a career 
of success snd usefulness. It will be devoted to 
Oriental Literature, Science, Philosophy and Religions ; 
upon all which subjects its projectors are competent to 
write. An intimate personal acquaintance with these 
gentlemen gives us every assurance that their new 
magazine will exercise a strong influence for good, and 
we hope thst it may have a wide circulation through- 
out India. The terms of subscription will be found 
stated in our Advertising columns, 


fF The Manager calls particular Notice to the fact 
that all Money-orders must now be sent 
payable at Apyar (Madras), India. 
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THE WELCOME TO MADRAS, 


[From the Madras Native Opinion we copy the following 
notice of the enthusiastic public welcome given to the Founders 
and their Head-quarters’ staff, by the leading Native gentlemen 
of Madras. Pachiappa’s Hall was crowded to overflowing, and 
numbers, unable to gain admission, gathered upon the veran- 
dahs and roofs of the adjacent buildings to see and hear, The 
Chairman of the occasion was a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, Rajah the Hon. Gajapati Rao, and two of the Judges of tho 
Court of Small Causes, respectively moved and seconded the 
resolutions. The address to the Founders was loudly applauded 
throughout, and the Hon, Chairman, the two Judges, and the 
excellent President of Pachiappa’s Charities Committee, all 
pledged themselves to second Col. Olcott’s efforts to found an 
Aryan Religious Society, as an adjunct to the Theosophical 
Society, to found religious schools and circulate Aryan 
religious publications throughout India. Add to this the fact 
that we find our new home at Adyar delightful in every respect, 
and it will be seen that our new year (and new cycle) begins 


under the brightest auspices. ]}— ED. 


Elsewhere, we (Native Opinion) publish at length the Address 
of Welcome, presented to Col. H, S, Olcott and Madame H, 
P, Blavatsky, by the ‘'heosophists of Madras, Although wo 
have not been able to obtain a copy of tho full text of the wor- 
thy Colonel’s reply, there is one point which he mentioned, and 
which was most enthusiastically takon up by the meeting, upon 
which we wish to offer a fow remarks, 


Whatever the Theosophical Society may or may not have 
done to commend itself to public support and sympathy,— 
neither of which, by the way,it has ever directly sought to 
obtain—one thing is certain : and that is that, by means of 
this movement, the intelligent thinking section of the native 
community have, wherever a branch of the Society has been 
established, fairly been roused to take a greater interest than 
heretofore in Sanscrit literature, philosophy, and science. 
This is certainly a most satisfactory step in a much needed 
direction ; and as we said already, the Theosophists are to 
be congratulated on their having been mainly instrumental 
in its being taken, even if for nothing else. 


Taking, as we do, the very sincerest interest in the true pro- 
gress and welfare of our Native Community, and cherishing, 
as we also do, the most ardent admiration of the ancient Sanscrit 
sages and their works, we most heartily rejoice ab and welcome 
any movement tending towards a revival of Sanscrit learning in 


its aneestral home. 
Hitherto the great difficulty in promoting a tuste for, and stady 
of, Sanscrit has been how and whereto begin. The style in 
which this grandest of all languagesis learnt either by students 
at the University or by the clerical sects (so to speak) of Brah- 
mans in their Pathasalas are, neither of them, vory well suited, 


if at all, to kindle that enthusiastic love of learning for its own 
sake, which alone can accomplish great things. ‘Then, too, it ig 
exceedingly difficnlt, if not almost utterly impossible, for children 
to begin studying Sanscrit at a sufficiently early age, while a 
still greater difficulty isas to what subjects should be taken up. 


Another great reproach that has frequently been cast in the 
teeth of the natives of India is that they have no national (or 
any other) system for the instruction of the young in the first 
principles of their national religion. Thisis true; and it is to be 
greatly regretted ; while, as Col. Olcott has frequently pointed 
out, it is mainly, if not entirely, owing to this want of instruc. 
tion in their own faith that so many Hindus have become con- 
verted (or perverted) to Christianity and other foreign religions, 
causing thereby no little social sorrow and trial, and cruelly sever- 
ing the most sacred of ties. 


In his address last Wednesday evening, Colonel Olcott 
proposed a plan (which, as wo said, wo were rejoiced to see, was, 
most cordially taken up by those present) whereby religious in- 
struction to [lindu children could be imparted regularly, and 
whereby, also, bn impetus wonld be given to the study of 
Sanscrit. His proposal was that a series of Catechisms and 
Reading-books should be compiled, embodying the fundamentat 
principles of the Hindu moral and religions system, and contain. 
ing simple passages from (translations of) the Sanscrit classics, 
and that special classes should be formed for the instruction of 
children out of books so prepared, similar to the “Sunday school 
classes ” in Christian countries. The idea is certainly a grand 
one, while it is also perfectly feasible; and, if itis taken up and 
worked outina proper, persevering, gpirit by those whose inte- 
rest it is to see that this is done, we see no reason why Colonel 
Olcott’s scheme should not bea splendid success, and the 
means of doing much substantial good to this country in more 


ways than one. 


_ We must not omit to mention that our public-spirited fellow. 
citizen, Rajah the Honorable GuseuTER Rao, who presided at 
Pachiappa’s on the occasion weare speaking of, has, with his 
well-known generosity and patriotism, come forward to identify 
himself with this movement in favor of disseminating Hindu 
Religious Instruction ; and has consented to bo the Chairman of 
a Committee to be convened for forwarding the said object, as 
also to do all he can to help the necessary operations. , 


It only remains for us in coneluding these observations, to 
wish all such of our fellow countrymen as are concerned in so 
praiseworthy an undertaking, as that of seeking to have instruc- 
tion in morals and religion imparted to Hindn children, every 
success; and to express a hope that they may be able to work 
for the cause in question heartily and well, so as to command 
and deserve that success with whioh the best friends and well- 
wishers of the country would fain see their prosent efforts duly 


crowned, 


m 
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OFFICIAL REPORT. 


In accordance with our suggestions conveyed in the Supple. 
ment to the Theosophist for November 1882, on “ the Individual. 
ity of Branches,” the Secretary of the “ Prayag Theosophical 
Society,” Allahabad, reports under date the Ist ultimo that the 
Branch has been designated “ The Prayng Psychic Theosophical 
Society,” and that the Office-bearers for 1882-83 are :— 

II. C. Niblett, Esq., President. 
Babu Oprakas Chandra Mukerjee, Vice-President, 
Dr. Avinas Chandra Banerjee, Secretary. 


ed 


NEW BRANCH SOCIETIES. 
AT JLTYDERABAD, 


Tun “ HYDERABAD Turosormical Society” wasformed at 
Hyderabad, Deccan, by our indefatigable brother, M. R. Ry. S. 
Ramaswamier Avergal, on the 17th December, with the follow- 
ing Office-bearers :— 


Dorabjee Dasabhy, Esq., President. 
Babu Gya Prasada, Secretary, 
Babu Raghunath Prasad, Assistant Secretary. 


BOLARUM (H. H. Nizam’s Dominions), 

“ Tne Botarum TneosorurcaL Society” was formed by the 
same brother on the 25th Decembor with the following Office- 
bearers :— 

N. R. Ry. V. Balakistnah Moodlyar Avergal, President. 

T. V. Gopaulsami Pillay, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SECUNDERABAD (H. H. Nisam’s Dominions). 


“Tue SECUNDERABAD THEOSoruIcAL Society” was formed by 
the same brother on the samo date, in spite of the unfair opposi- 
on of some maliciously inclined mischief-doers of the place. 
The Office-bearers are :— 


M, R. Ry. M. Etherajulu Naidu Garu, President. 
» I. M. Ragoonayakulu Naidu Garun, Vice-President. 
” ©. Kuppuswami Aiyar Avergal, Secretary. 


BELLABY (Madras Presidency), 

“Tye Bettany TreosormicaL Society” was formed by the 
same brother on the 27th December, with the following Offices 
bearers :—= 

M. R, Ry. A. Sabapathy Moodlyar Avergal, President. 
» C. E, Rangauathum Moodlayar Avergal, Secretary, 


CHINGLEPUT (Madras Presidency). 


“Tu CumincLerut Tueosormican SOCIETY” was formed by the 
same brother on the 7th January with the following Offlice-bear- 
ers :— 

M. R. Ry, R, Vythinatha Iyer Avergal, President, 

3 C. Kuppuswami Iyer Avergal, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


ee 


CUDDALORE (Madras Presidency), 


“ Tne Cuppanorr Turosoruica, Society” was formed by 
him on the: 9th January, with the following Office-bearers :— 


M. R. Ry, M. Natarajaiyar Avergal, President. 
i A, Rama Row Avergal, Secretary and Treasurer. 


MADURA (Madras Presidency), 
“Tus Mapuna Tutosornican Society” was formed by the same 
brother on the 10th January, with the following Office-bearers :— 


M, R. Ry, S. Subramania Iyer Avergal, B. L., President. 
rn | V. Coopooswamy Iyer Avergal, M. A.) Secretary, 


KARWAR (Bombay Presidency). 


An official report has been received from brother Babu J. 
Ghosal, of Calcutta, of tho formation, on the 7th of January, of a 
Branch Socicty, known as the “ Norru Kanara THEOSOPHICAL 
SocleTY,” at Karwar, whose Office-bearers are :— 


Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vinayak Bhanap, President. 
Mr. Seshagiri Rao Vithal, Vice-President. 
„ K.M. Raghavendra Rao, 
», Ramrao Mangeshaya Bhatkal, Asst. Secretary. 


Secretary. 


THE BOLARUM THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY; 
oR 
THE PSYCHO-SCIENTIFIC BROTHERHOOD. 
(ESTABLISHED AT Botanum, Deccan.) 
December 1882, 
Rugs anD Bye-Laws, 


I. The Bolarum Theosophical Society is a branch of the 
Theosophical Socioty and Universal Brotherhood, which was 
founded at New York, America, on the 17th November 1875, 

II. This 
objects :— 


Society is constituted with the following three 


(a). To promoto the moral regeneration of the commu- 
nity ; . 
(b). To cultivate the feelings of Universal Brotherhood ; 

(c) To promote the study of the Ancient Aryan Religion 
as far as practicable, 

TIT. 
Society, lead a life of temperance, purity and brotherly love. 


The members must, after their admission to the Branch 


IV. Every candidate for admission into the Society must be 
recammended by two Fellows. 


V. To meet the convenience of all mombers, lectures will be 
delivered in the Vernacular, a translation of which into English 
will be forwarded to the Parent Society, whenever necessary. 


VI. Tho Society will consist of a Prosident, a Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Members. If the conduct or life of auy of the 
members be inconsistent with the rules, objects and dignity of 
the Socisty, a report will be made to the Parent Society for 
such action as they may deem necessary to be taken. 


VII, Besides the initiation fee of Rupees ten paid once for 
all to the Parent Society, a subscription of Rupee one is payable 
by each member monthly in advance to defray the necessary 
expenses, those who are unable to pay being exempted. 


VIII, 
Sunday. 
IX. The above Rules and Bye-lawg are subject to modifications 
from time to time ag occasion arises. 
V. BALAKISTNAH, 
President, Bolarum Theosophical Society. 


The ordinary meetings will be held on each alternate 


Approved by the President- Founder in Council. 
DAMODAR K. MAVALANKAR, 
Joint Recording Secretary, 
Head Quarters, Adyar, 
Madras. 


THE CAWNPORE CHOHAN THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
RULES. 
I. This Society is established with the following objects :— 
(a) To investigate the hidden mysteries of nature and the 
psychical powers latent in man; 


(b). To cultivate a feeling of Universal Brotherhood ; 


(c) To promote tho moral and spiritual progress of man- 
kind in general and of its members in particular. 


II. The Society is open to all who promise to lead a life of 
purity, for which purpose every candidate has to make a declas 
ration in the prescribed form. 
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III. Candidates for admission must not b o 
on e below the age of 

IV. A monthly subscription of Rapee one js payable by 
each member of the Society in addition to tha usnal initiation 
fee of Rupees ten. In. any exceptional case, the Society will 
have power to excuse any member from paying the fees. - 

V. Any member found leading a life inconsistent with the 
recognised principles of the Society, shall, in the first instance, be 
warned by the President, and, if after such warning, he does not 
improve, it will be optional with the Sooiety by a vote of two- 
thirds of its members to suspend or expel him from the Society. 


VI. The Officers of the Society shall bea President and a 
Secretary who shali be elected, annually or wben necessary, by 
a vote of majority of the members of the Society. 


VII. The Secretary will keep a record of the proceedings of 
the meetings of the Society and shall also keep an account of its 


funds. g 

VIII. Four members at least shall constitute a quorum, and 
in the absence of any of the pormanent Officers of the Society, the 
members present shall appoint their own Officers for the occasion, 


1X. The ordinary meetings of the Society shall be held on 
the 7th, 17th and 27th of every month at such time and place 
as may be found convenient by a majority of the members of the 
Society; but the President shall have power to convene any 
emergent meeting when necessary, 

X. Any one who, for reasons that may appear satisfactory 
to the President, prefers to keep his connection with the Society 
a secret, shall be permitted to do go. 

XI. The library of the Society shall be open alsoto outsiderg 
on payment of an annual subscription of Rupees six in advance. 

MOHENDRA NATH GANGULI, L.M. S. 
Secretary, 


CAWNPORE, 
15th January 1883. } 


RULES OF THE PRAYAG PSYCHIC 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
-Estasuisuep 6ru Nov. 1881. 


1. Tuar this Society be designated the Prayag Psy- 
chic Theosophical Society. 


2. Every person, who is a Fellow of the Parent Theo- 


sophical Society, shall be eligible for election by ballot as 
a member of this branch; one black ball in seven to 


exclude. 


3. The subscription of the Fellows to cover the neces- 
sary expenses of the Society, shall be a minimum monthly 
subscription of four Annas. It shall however be optional, 
for any member, to pay a larger amount. 


4. The Society shall be administered by Council of 
seven inclading the President, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary as ex-ofticio members, The retiring Office-bearers 
shall be members of the Council for the ensuing year. 


5. The Council shall be empowered to transact all ordi- 
nary business connected with the management of the 
Society, Five members shall form a quorum, 


6. The President or, in his absence, the Vice-President 
or the senior brother present, shall take the chair at the 
meeting of the Council as wellas at the ordinary meeting 
of the Society. 


7. The ordinary meeting of the Society shall be held 
on the Ist and 3rd Sunday of every mouth at such conve- 
nient hour as the Council may direct. The Secretary is 
empowered to summon an extraordinary meeting whenever 
in the opinion of the President, or, iu his absence the 
Vice-President, the necessity for it arises, or in the written 
requisition of five members. Iu the latter caso seven 
days’ previous aotice mast be given. 


8. The officers of the Society shall be elected annually 
‘in the month of November. 
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9. Any member of the Society may be suspended by 
the Council after due warning, and if his conduct or 
life is manifestly inconsistent with the rales, objects and 
dignity of the Society, be expelled by a two-thirds vote of 
the members, 

10. The above rules are subject to revision at the 
annual general meeting canvened for the purpose with 
the sanction of the Council, but at no other time. Should 
the members be not unaminous, at least two-thirds of the 
members must vote in favour of the alteration. 


‘Personal stems, 


OUR INDEFATIGABLE Brother, Mr. K.M. Sirorr, a Vice-President 
of the Bombay Theosophical Society, reports that his Branch 
has selected for its Library and rooms, a place on the Kalbadevi 
Road, near Messrs, Atmaram Sagoon and Company, where the 
regular weekly meetings of the Society will be held. 


A few more Thesophists, like our esteemed brother, Mr. Shroff, 
will make any cause they identify themselves with, a glorioug 
success. We have therefore every hope and confidence that the 
Bombay Branch will ere long achieve many practical results for 
the good of India, now that the Head-quarters‘ of the Parent 
Society have been removed from Bombay and the Branch thus 
feels the responsibility, like all other Branches throughout the 


world, which rests upon it, 


Rao BAHADUR JANARDAN SakuanamM Gave, Vice-President of 
the Rewal Theosophical Society at Baroda, writes to say that Rao 
Bahadur Vinayakrao Janardan Kirtane, Naib Dewan of Baroda aud 
the President of his Branch, “is recavering, though rather 
slowly.” We sincerely hope that the patient will soon get well. 

Banu Jwata Prasana, President of the Meerut Theosophical 
Society, is successfully practising Mesmerism, He recently cured 
an inveterate eye disease of many years standing, The patient, 
Babu Peary Lal, a copyist of the Meerut Munsiff’s Court, had 
been hitherto, unsuccessfully, treated by several ablo doctors. 
Out of gratitude ta our brother, he has made a donation for the 
Library of the above named Branch, Let it be remembered that, 
unlike Western professional Mesmerists, the heosophists in 
India who are practising mesmerism, are curing diseases solely 
out of a pure love for humanity and receiye no fees whatever 
for their services, 


The Venerable Parker Pillsbury, a charter member of the 
Rochester (U. S, A) Theosophical ‘Society, is engaged upon a 
work which will embody his personal recollections of the tremen- 
dous struggle against human slavery in America, throughout 
which he was one of the foremost and most honoured leaders of 
the Abolition Party. What George Thompson was In England, 
Pillsbury aud Garrison were in America. 


From Mrs. J. W. Cables, Corresponding Sccretary of the 
abovenamed Branch, we have encouraging reports of the Theo- 
sophical work that is in progress among the members—all, 
educated and intelligent persons, who are trying their utmost 
to spread correct ideas with respect to Asiatic philosophy and 
Aryan Science throughout America. 


OUR BROTHER, Mr. P. Srintvasa Row, Jupes, S. O. COURT, at 
Mapras, recently visited the great Pagoda at Tinnevelly in com- 
pany with the District Munsilf of the place and one of the 
pagoda priests, for the purpose of seeing the famous king- 
coccauut planted by theBuddhist delegation from our Colombo 
(Ceylon) branch, which accompanied Col, Olcott to that place in 
the year 188}. The false report circulated by the Missionaries 
that it had been destroyed by the Hindus as soon as Col. Olcott’s 
back was turned, will be‘recolleeted. Judge Srinivasa Row found 
the tree grown to the height of a yard or more, with six \large 
leaves in the crown, and altogether very healthy and vigorous, 
When the trunk has become large enough, a brass plate ig 
to be affixed to it to commemorate this interesting historical 


event, 


By a curious oversight, in making up the report on the results 
of Col. Olcott's Ceylon work of 1882, we omitted to mention an act 
of generous liberality by Mr. D. Samarawikrama, Notary Public 
of Galle, This gentleman, although not a Buddhist in religion, 
declined to receive the usual honorarium for his professional 
services in executing the deeds under which the boards of Trustecs 
and Managers of the Singhalese National Fund are constituted, 
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Mr: Samarawikrama’ deserves an ample reward for many kind acts 
that he has done in the past as opportunity offered to benefit 
some worthy object, 


we 


Tae Bombay compositors made certain errors in setting the 
figuresin the consolidatediMemorandum of Receipts and Expendi- 
tures of the S. N, B. Fund, as published in the December 
Theosophist. They should be as follow : Receipts, (Total) Rs. 
8,904-81 ; instead of Rs. 8,904-813, and the totalling on tho 
credit side should be Rs. 6,807-09, instead of Rs. 6,830-54. The 
Secretary of the Board of Managers (Mr. Edrewere) reports that 
with Mr. E. Gooneratna, Gate Mudliar’s, assistance, he has col- 
lected Rs 123-75, of arrears subscriptions and in petty sums Rs. 
90. Of this Rs. 112-50, and Rs. 3-87 additional of interest on a loan 
from the Fund, have been deposited in bank to the credit of 
the Trustees, 


——— 


One of our correspondents thus describes his first attempt at 
mesmerism :— 

“TL took hold of the hand of a boy of about 13 years of age, 
looked steadily at his eyes witltout winking and strongly willed 
that ho should goto sleep. In about 10 seconds, be fell back 
asleep, as though he were struck with lightning. 


“In about 5 minutes more, he answered some extraordinary 
questions which, to judge from his limited education, he could 
not have done in his norroal condition.” 


«Some of my sceptical frionds were thus brought to conviction. 
I have learned to cure various diseases, and this, in my opini- 
on, seems to be more beneficial to humanity than wasting time 
in experiments to arrive at somo exoteric results.” 


We learn that our brother Babu Barada Kanta Majumdar is 
trying to forma Branch at Jessore. Ho would have worked hard- 
er and gucceeded in his attempt, ere long, had it not been for 
the heavy calamity that fell to his lot—the loss of his eldest 
son. . 
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Our brothers in Rohilkhand and Oudh are working in right 
earnest, individually and collectively. In these districts, many 
a true patriot and philanthropist is being gathered under the 
banner of Theosophy. 


M. R, Ry. A. Govinda Charlu Garu no sooner joined our 
Society, than he began to show what he can do for our [cause, 
On the night of the 15th Instant at Tumkur he delivered a lec- 
ture, in which he began to disabuso the public mind of all their 
erroneous notions on Theosophy. We trust that through his exer- 
tions, branches will soon spring up in the Mysore Province. 


Beatnnens in the field of Mesmerism would do well to emulate 
Mr, Vookaram Tatya, Councillor of the Bombay Theosophical 
Society. Within a comparatively short time he has attained 
such considerable progress that he cures cases of hysteria, epilep- 
sy, leprosy, &., of long standing. In one case,a complete 
paralysis of half the body was cured; the patient, who was 
brought in a carriago and supported by two people, walks somo 
distance after five days’treatment. We hope these snecesses may 
induce our brother. Mr. Jehangir Cursetji Jehangir ‘Tarachund, 


so long an invalid, to commit himself unreservedly to Mr. Took- 
aram’s care. 


Witu deep regret we record the death of jour esteemed 
Brother and friend, M, R, Ry. K. Venkatanarasayyo Garu, 
F. T. S., Translator, District Court, Bellary. His love for the 
Occult sciences, the devotion and zeal with which he pro- 
moted the objects of our Society, as Telugu Assistant to the 


Pee ponent Secretary, had endeared him to every Theoso- 
phist. 


DEATH OF D. M. BENNETT, F. T. S. 


We had but just begun to read for onr review of the 
third volume of Mr. Bennett’s A Truth-seeker Around the 
World, when the Overland Mail brought us the news of 
his death—on the 6th of December, at the age of 64, after 
an illness of less than a week. This event, which will be 
so gladly hailed by all enemies of Freethought, will be the 
cause of sincere sorrow to every friend of religious agita- 


tion, the world over. For whether in full agreement 
with him or not, all will admit that he was a bold, brave 
thinker, the champion of free discussion, a hard-working, 
kindly disposed, intellectually active, honest, religious 
agitator. One episode in his life, his imprisonment, which 
has becn made the subject of reproach to him by the 
Christian majority, will be treasured in the memories of 
Freethinkers as his best claim to their respect. For as 
time wipes out, the smirched record of the case, the men 
who prosecuted him and the scheme by which he was 
haled to prison, will be despised, and as the fact that he 
was made a scapegoat by a cabai of powerful bigots for 
the whole infidel movement in America, will come out 
clearly, many who are now prejudiced by the slanders of 
persons like Mr. Joseph Cook, will do justice to his 
memory. Mr. Bennett was a rough-and-tumble theo- 
logical wrestler. He struck from the shoulder straight 
at the mark, without caring to pay compliments or pick 
the best phrases. There is therefore a flavor of coarseness 
in his controversial writings, and a tone of scorn or bitter- 
ness throughout. This seems a little strange at first sight, 
since his youth was passed among the Shakers, the 
quietest, most honest, prosaic, and inoffensive community 
imaginable. But no doubt it was his very combativeness of 
nature which drove him out from their bosom to fight the 
world and win his footing: he had tbat in him which 
revolted at the disciplinary restraints of the Shaker family, 
and he found his greatest happiness when in the thickest 
of the battle. During his public career as a leader of the 
Freethought party he was a prolific writer, and sent out 
tract after tract, pamphlet after pamphlet, book after 
book. It was a shower of sledge-hammer blows upon 
the crest of Christian theology. He was engaged in 
numerous controversies with clergymen and others of 
their party, a study of which gives the enquirer about all 
that can be said for or against the Christian religion. 
The history of his:memorable voyage around the world in 
search of the truth about the creeds and practices of all the 
nations, is fresh in the public mind. And the work isa 
marvel of cheapness and full of interesting facts. His un- 
expected and undesired appearanceas a lecturer in Bombay 
and{Ceylon was forced upon him by unforeseen exigencies at 
those points. His lecture at Galle and Colombo, contrasting 
Buddhism with Christianity wasso admired by our Singhalese 
brothers that they rendered it into their vernacular, and 
hundreds of copies are already circulated throughout the 
Island. It was the good fortune of the founders of our 
Society to aid him to some extent in both India aud Ceylon 
to make acquaintances and procure information pertinent 
to hisrescarches. He stopped with us at Bombay andin 
Ceylon was the guest of our Fellows. Particulars of all 
these are given in Vol. III of the work above noted, andit 
is also there stated that he joined our Society. Now that he 
is dead (but not gone, since he lives in his works) we shall 
always look back to our intercourse with pleasure, and 
the good wishes we had for bim shall pass to the faithful 
wifo of whose devotion and self-sacrificing industry it 
made him so evidently happy to spesk. He impressed 
us as being a thoroughly honest man, of decided 
opinions, which he was conscientiously trying to propo- 
gate, and as one who in the prosecution of that work was 
rendy to undergo every necessary privation and run every 
risk. His untiring industry was shown in his utilising 
every moment in either the accumulation of material or 
writing out his notes. The fact that while actually on 
tour around the world, flitting from land to land, he con- 
trived to write four volumes 8vo of about 900 pages each, 
shows what a great literary worker he was. We doubt ifa 
like feat was ever previously accomplished: And though 
thousands of sympathisers will mourn him at the West, 
we can assure them that if he had lived but a few years 
longer, until the Asiatic people had time to become 
acquainted with him, there would have been tens of 
thousands among the Hindus and Singhalese to bewail 


him as a true friend snatched away when they needed 
him most. : : 
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